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LOOK FOR THESE NEW BOOKS 
AT OUR CLEVELAND EXHIBIT! 


Our exhibit will include all our text materials 
—leaders in the field of Music Education— 


and much free descriptive literature 
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; EXHIBIT 


at MUSIC EDUCATORS 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Will be Busy as a Beehive! 





fh e SR Ever since “conventions took a holiday’, we 
yg sist have had the pleasure of meeting only a com- 
~~ } parative few of our many friends and customers. 

; However with the pgs 0 eer pg con- 

. u vention, we trust that we shall have the oppor- 
Eight Day ““OPEN HOUSE” at tunity of meeting you again... veauman aaa 
BOOTH 108 i! friendships and making new ones. ... Lyon & 





| Healy has been pretty busy assembling an 


LYON & HEALY’S EXHIBIT outstanding display of material of interest to 


| everyone who teaches music. .. . Please feel 
| MARCH 27-APRIL 3 free to stop at our Exhibit (booth 108) as often 
as you like . . . browse through the material . . . 
the attendants will gladly help you make selec- 
tions for your future musical programs. 





You will be welcomed by: 


| %& Earl W. Carter, eminent authority on music 
publications and Manager of Sheet Music 


wesihtteereenvecce ceeeeaseetete 


(Ask to see the new DECCA electric 


i Division for all Lyon & Healy stores. ‘ . 
; phonograph . . . an ideal instrument for 
%& Zola Haynes, Manager of Lyon & Healy’s classroom and assembly use ... Com- 
Educational Division; specialist in musical § } plete description and illustration on 
literature and teaching material. page 16). 
: 
%& Chester Young, Sheet Music expert and i a 
Manager of Lyon & Healy’s in Columbus. x} 














. only at Lyon & Healy’s, i 
such a great Collection of 


/ MUSICAL LITERATURE 
Sie Appreciation 


. look to LYON & HEALY for a 
well-balanced selection of Music of all 
the publishers... 
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Band and Orchest 
CHORAL—Standard and New Publications . Le " Biogephies . 
S ; a“ ’ ° . 
OCTAVO SONG BOOKS Children’s Musical Literature 
CHORUS OPERETTAS Ay 
COLLECTIONS CANTATAS aa 
if Choral Music 2 2 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA ' Conducting ‘ff & 
NEW SCORES BAND BOOKS Dictionaries | ar, 
NEW METHODS ORCHESTRA Ear Training—Sight Singing ft & 
FOR ALL COLLECTIONS i oo 
INSTRUMENTS ENSEMBLES ‘ 
Form—Avnalysis—Rhythm 1) 
VIOLIN Harmony A 
NEW METHODS ENSEMBLES History 
Modern 
. and scores of new publications for Opera 1 
PIANO ORGAN ALL VOICES i} School Music | 
At Symphonic if | 
: ea SSS i ¥ Theory Ht § 
While in Cleveland, you are most cordially invited é i 
to visit Lyon & Healy’s store at 1005 Huron Road, in 3 
about one mile southeast of the convention hall. 1 2 ee sapanentngecrot : 
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Grace V. Wilson, Director of Music 
Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas 





Howard Hinga, Assistant Director of Music 
Public Schools, Rochester, New York 
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“(O)RITTEN by active music teachers, and based upon subjects and 
experiences appropriate to the interests of children, this series of basal 
music books has a practical and direct approach to learning music 
through enjoyment. The reading of music is achieved by means of a 
logical sequence of materials which approximates that of language read- 
ing. Songs, distributed evenly among meters commonly employed and 
with a variety of rhythmic patterns, avoid the dullness resulting from 
the customary parade of quarter notes. Rhythm based upon bodily re- 
sponse rather than mathematical division permits the inclusion of all 
types of movements. Games and dances contribute to this distinctive 
approach. Great variety as to key, meter, rhythm, mood, and source 
insures a wealth of song material which can be mastered quickly and 
remembered easily. All selections were tested in classrooms and include 
only those approved by children. 


Music Education in 
the Elementary School 


American terion 


Book 


This book presents the philosophy and aims of the new program 
in music in the elementary school; suggests plans for developing 
it; and formulates principles of teaching. The authors create 
long-range objectives and goals to which the teacher can work 
rather than set up rigid curricula. Stress is placed on apprecia- 
tion and creation as essential parts of the child’s education. 
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Co : } 1 a | iy Foundational principles of education, as developed within the 
384 pages, $3.59 


last quarter of a century, are applied. 
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SEE THT: 
AT THE BMI EXHIB; AT 








7” NEW ENSEMBLE MUSIC 


just PUBLISHED — A group of novel compositions 
designed for unusual combinations - - . ideal 
Ensemble Music of the highest educational standard. 





DESIGN FOR WOODWINDS THE KING’S PRAYER AND FINALE 
LOHENGRIN, ACT ! 


(woODWIND SEXTETTE) 
(BRASS SEXTETTE) 


By GEORGE KLEINSINGER By RICHARD WAGNER 
Arranged by AUGUST H. SCHAEFER 


Price $2.00 
Price $2.00 


These compositions are especially suitable for 
STATE and NATIONAL SCHOOL CONTESTS 


| Committee chairmen are invited to send for reference copies 











AMERICAN COMPOSERS ALLIANCE PRIZE-WINNING COMPOSITIONS 


music FOR SAXOPHONE, SUITE FOR QUARTET OF 
BASSOON, and CELLO ALTO SAXOPHONES 
By BORIS KOUTZEN By ELLIOTT CARTER 


Price $1.25 Price $3-00 


| STRING QUARTET Cc MINOR ooo SHOLOM SECUNDA | 








Price $3.00 





NEW TRIO ALBUM 


(Violin, Cello, and Piano) 
Arranged by MAURICE BARON 


CONTENTS 











PROKOFIEFF eet, Gavotta pRIGO ..----°°°°°** Valse Bluette 
f 


rom Classical Symphony, OP- 25 
STRAVINSKY a eee Berceuse SHOSTAKOVITCH “The aiden | = 


and Dance of Princesses from “The Fire Bird” 


ROSSINI Tere La Danza 
cTarantella Napoletano) SMETANA. . -Dance of the Comedians 
_. . Apres un Reve from “The Bartered Bride” 


ee ae Malaguena pepussyY . . .!l Pleure dans Mon Coeur 


from “Boob TSCHAIKOWSKY . Danse Russe Trepak 
eopeeseeet Orientale from upyteracker” Suite 


Price $3 00 Also Available From Your Music Dealer. 
BRO - 
ADC | 
AST MUSIC, INC. | 


580 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 19 N.Y | 
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The wide variety of selections listed below, and the complete BMI catalogue of 
choruses, are especially noted as compositions frequently used by so many na- 
tionally famous educators in their Festival Events, Clinics and regular programs, 


GOOD CHORUS MUSIC 








FREE reference copies of any of the 
choruses listed below will be avail- 
able at the BMI Exhibit Booth. 


























S.A.T.B. S.A. 
Cat. No. Cat. No. 
103. Hail Gladdening Light. ee eT ee KASTALSKY-Ray 113**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity).. _. arin. psadeh e GARTLAN 
104 *O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20c)_ - TALLIS-Loftin 120 Let Freedom GE itbiceputingad ear ce SCHRAMM 
105 Cantate Gomino (Sing Unto the Lord)... ... HASSLER-Terry 121 The World TEE, SCHRAMM 
106 In the Valley Below (20c)..... -» + «MANNEY (Arr. by) 122 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song)... - SCHRAMM 
107 Fearin’ of the Judgment Day Se ee SWIFT 123 Mon Petit Mari (My Little Husband)....... 0 HERNRIED 
110**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) ... GARTLAN-Braine 
112 Let Freedom Ring... io +... SCHRAMM S.A.B. 
115 God Save the People. _. date »-+ ...GENET-ELLIOTT , a 
119. Praise Jehovah (20c) (Psalm 117, 118). "MOZART-Binder 44 Let Thy Shield From Ill Defend Us... _. WEBER-Springer 
117 © Saviour of the oy GOSS-Ra 46 Silent Night, Holy Night 
118 “The American une Gta MARTIN Suuret (With Unison Choir) (10c)......... = MOLLER-HOLST 
ee o< - H 
124 God, the All Powerful (20c). LWOFF-Walton 1643 To A Withered Rose (S.S.A.B.)...... -++++.BANGS-FALK 
125 Sweet Jesus, Guide So. _, re: MEEKER S S A 
126 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song)..... SCHRAMM — 
127 Songs of ig, rE GESSLER-MONTGOMERY 100 © Saviour of sotaihipices ee eT GOSS-Ray 
128 Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! ae BRATTON-HERRICK 101 In the . Spree GRIEG-COULTER-Loftin 
130 Lord, Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant ( a KING 102 In the Valley Below Re: MANNEY (Arr, by) 
131 Come Now, Neath Jesus’ Cross (12¢) 109**The Lilac Tree Ponpicacity)............... GARTLAN 
MOLLER-HOLST (Arr. by) Se nian... WALTON 
132 Bless the Lord, O My Soul (A Cappella)... GESSLER 129 Let Freedom RD Nats SCHRAMM 
136 | Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills (12c) ERWIN-Harlow 133 | Wait Alone Beside the ee GESSLER-SIMPSON 
137 Christe Eleison aaa JOSQUIN DES PRES-Block 134 Music When Soft Voices be wkiouse 7 TAYLOR-SHELLEY 
138 “Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c) Se I os eveniccess EISLER-BLAKE 
ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER +... ee mimemenp ae. JOKL-TENNYSON 
a re h................° PERGOLESI-Falk ce DEeeNOA............... SCHUBERT-Falk 
143 Sing Unto the Lord a New Song....... FRANCIS 147A Christmas Song (12<).... ||’ ** CROKER-SCHOFIELD 
145 Where Willows Bend cc, Eee ELLIOTT ee GE nesccccs, cc, KING-BLAKE 
149 Kde Su Kravy Moje (Slovak Folk-tune) (20c) SHIMMERLING 157 Twe Czecho-Slovak Folk Songs...... Schimmerling 
150 Come My Way, My Truth, My Life (12c)...__ WICKLINE 159 Afton Water (Old Scotch Song) (20c)......... Strickling 
152 Ode to fap a ae BLEDSOE 164 Oh, My Beloved (Caro Bell’ _ MOZART-Falk 
135 All Mah Sins Been Taken ead Ee Hernried ~~ a ne........... COWELL 
156 Song of The Russian Plains (Meadowland) (20c). - Strickling 
158 Afton Water (Old Scotch Song) (20c)...... Strickling T.T.B.B 
160 The Immortal fn a Ras KLEIN We ieean 
161 All Ye Angels of God Os Sess tccicccc... WALTON oq Don't Let It Happen Again... tteees PRICHARD 
162 Come Holy Ghost (Anthem) (12)... . 0-7 Holst 108 The Mountain Girl (Boys’ Chorus)... . . | MANNEY (Arr. by) 
165 The Irishman Lilts PRI R Retin COWELL 111 The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)............... GARTLAN 
167 Whispering Voices (L’Arlesienne Suite No. 1) ( 12¢) 119 Elegy (A Satire) a SCHIMMERLING-GUITERMAN 
BIZET-Strickling 139 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c) 
se phe lrish Girl (120.000 COWELL (Arr. by) ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 
169 ~ A ee tae Strickling-Hay 151 Hallelu! (a patriotic PN en anccesceness, WINKOpp 
170 Little Dove (Folk Song of New Mexico) S/E Text 153 Dark Wings in the Night a iS: WALTON 
Ye neces raneavaseatt tt ttt. Robb 154 Song of the MESON div exdegescccac. WALTON 
15¢ each unless otherwise specified 
"Band and Orchestra parts available. **Orchestra Parts available, 
Your Dealer Can Supply Copies, Too! 
BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 
9.N.7. 
H AVENUE » 
580 FIFT Page 5 
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Ce coriry, DIFFERENT 


Under the Supervision of 
Joseph E. Skornicka — this series 


has been thoroughly proved through 


Actual Teaching Tests! 


Vg  _— 2 


USE 
BeoskY::.< HAWKES 

















NEW YORK U.S.A. « LONDON « TORONTO « SYDNEY | 
CAPETOWN « PARIS e« LOS ANGELES | 























mtleod/, 


for a complete regular copy 
for any one instrument — 


°° EREE OF CHARGE! 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES 
668 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Please send to: 


Name ............ 

Street ....... 

City 

One Copy of Boosey & Hawkes Method for......... 
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THE NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Announces the 


TWELFTH ANNUAL 
NATIONAL PIANO PLAYING AUDITIONS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


MAY and JUNE, 1946 





NATIONAL GUILD PUBLICATIONS 


THE GUILD SYLLABUS—a complete Teachers’ Guide for preparing 
students for the National Piano Playing Auditions. 


STUDENT’S HANDBOOK—designed to inspire Piano Pupils of the Nation 
with a desire to participate in the National Auditions and belong to the 
Guild-sponsored NATIONAL FRATERNITY OF STUDENT MUSICIANS. 


ANNUAL AUDITIONS FOR AMERICAN PIANO PUPILS—a reprint of 
an article published in The Etude Music Magazine, April, 1945, by the 
Founder-President of the Guild. 


COAST TO COAST COMMENTS—a booklet of unsolicited comments by 
Guild Members upon the success of the copyrighted Guild Audition Plan in 
operation country-wide since 1934 and first inaugurated in 1929. 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF PIANO TEACHERS—the Guild Yearbook, 
available to all Guild Members, listing entire membership and all Student 
Winners in the National Piano Playing Auditions annually. 


Complimentary copies of Nos. 1 through 4 will be sent upon request. Write: 


IRL ALLISON, FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT, 
BOX 1113, AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
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Look for this Card 
on NEW CONN INSTRUMENTS 


During the months ahead, when the present small trickle of instruments will swell into a 
great stream of new Conns, look for this Guarantee and Registry Card attached to the 
instrument of your choice. It’s your assurance that the instrument is a genuine CONN... 
that it is backed by the famous Conn guarantee of satisfaction... that the instrument can be 
registered with the Conn factory, as a help in recovering it in case it is lost or stolen... 
and finally, that the instrument to which it is attached is a new postwar Conn. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS O F BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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ITEMS OF SPECIAL VALUE 


IN MUSIC EDUCATION 











THE CLASS 
VIOLIN 
INSTRUCTOR 


In Two Books 


By ANN HATHAWAY and HERBERT BUTLER 


e 


The sane procedures of this method make it an ever 
reliable work for the training of large or small groups. It 
is intended to make violin instruction thoroughly educa- 
tional, and at the same time wholly enjoyable. Many 
principles of class teaching are used, so that the student 
adapts himself to group violin instruction as readily as he 
does to class work in other subjects. Special attention is 
given to the training of the ear and the development of 


The Teacher’s Manuals contain piano accompaniments 
for the pieces and most of the study material in the Stu- 
dent's Books as well as many useful ideas for the in- 
structor. In Book Two there are some engaging duets for 

violins. 
Student's Books, One and Two 


75 cents each 


Teacher's Manuals, One and Two 
$1.00 each 





Novel! Educational! 


CHILDHOOD DAYS OF 
FAMOUS COMPOSERS 


A Series of Books for Young Pianists 
By LOTTIE ELLSWORTH COIT and RUTH BAMPTON 


These books, founded on the early lives of the masters, 
are notable for their unique educational qualities. Each 
relates an engaging story of its hero’s youthful activities, 
is well illustrated, and includes carefully selected pieces 
in simplified form from the works of that special composer, 
and a list of recommended records for children. The ma- 
terial in each book can be given as a recital unit or pre- 
sented in playlet form, and there are directions for making 
a stage model of a scene from the composer's life. The 
series includes: 

THE CHILD BACH 
THE CHILD HAYDN 


In Preparation: 
THE CHILD BEETHOVEN 


Price, 35 cents each 


THE CHILD HANDEL 
THE CHILD MOZART 





For Juvenile Musicians 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
PICTURE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


This engaging and informative book of nineteen chapters 
has achieved notable success through sheer worth. By a 
famed musician, author, and editor, it provides for the 
reader's eventual completion of the book by pasting in the 
one-hundred-and-eighteen illustrations supplied on separate 
sheets. Blank manuscript pages for setting down original 
tunes are in the back of the book. Besides the biographical 
chapters on the lives of the musical great, the subject 
headings include: Where Music Came From; The 
Childhood of Music; How Music Grew Up; and How 
to Make a Little Tune. 


Price, Board Covers, $1.00 
For the Upper Grades 


~ ) | STANDARD 
# beh HISTORY 











j beh 
OF MUSIC 


ee 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 











m 
» 

This most widely read book on musical history is alive 
with the story of the art from its inception down to our own 
active times, when music has achieved its highest estate. 
There are forty-two chapters, each with test questions, and 
more than two-hundred illustrations. Added features are 
a map of Musical Europe and a chart tracing the progress 
of music. 





Price, Cloth Bound, $1.50 








mn THEODORE PRESSER Co. n 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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fred Waring 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Tl. nation-wide response to 


our recently announced WORDS AND MUSIC LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATES plan has been greater than our most 


optimistic expectation. 


It is apparent that music educators see in this plan a 
practical solution to many of their problems in program 
building, music selection, and obtaining new choral music 


as soon as it is published. 


A brochure describing WORDS AND MUSIC LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATES has been sent to high school choral direc- 
tors, music supervisors, and college music department 
heads throughout the country. If you did not receive a 


copy please notify us. 
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Here are the Answers... 


at your finger tips 


Every instrumental music 
director needs this NEW 
handbook of useful and 
essential information on 
every-day band and or- 
chestra problems. 


where Oo The first time you use i’ 

. , or gic an BA you'll get help worth tl. 
un price of this new hand- 
book. It is factual, gen- 
erously illustrated,com- 


f plete. Indexed for instant reference to any subject. It 
CHAPTER TITLES \ fortifies music as a school subject; tells how to start 
the band or orchestra — how to keep it going, gives 
4 Music and the Basic Ob- . A 
ey workable plans, seating arrangements, suggestions 
SGuciies the Band for the marching band, tips on recording and broad- 
or Orchestra — casting. It contains innumerable teaching helps, in- 
ap a cluding the famous Pan-American music aptitude 
4 Instruments & Finger- test. It will help you in every phase of instrumental 
ing Charts music — is as essential as your baton. 
8S Proper Care of Instru- 
—— 136 pages, size 6x9 inches. More than 30 charts 
6 Mechanics of Music ' ° ° 
Seton Pune & Sar and tables. Succeeds the popular Pan-American Guide, 
ing Charts retaining all the tested teaching helps with many new 
8 The Marching Band ones added, many new features, over twice as many 
ia a sete chap-ers. Take advantage of this opportunity now. 
cord! an ° T 
=m — Use the coupon below. 1471 
11 Fund Raising Ideas 
12 Band and Orchestra P A 
— AN-/ \MERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT CO, 
13 Thumbnail Biographies 
of Famous Composers ELKHART, INDIANA, U.S.A. 









as. wt es 2 Mae { 
Pan-Aroerican Band Instrument Co.,; 
Dept. 313, Elkhart, Indiana 





Please send at once, postpaid, .......... copies of the new Pan-American 
Band and Orchestra Handbook. I enclose $-............. in full payment. 
a ER a Oe ee ee 
Address ..... na! _ re ee = 
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Letters 





After-School Piano Classes 


HE San Francisco Music Teachers’ 

Association is sponsoring after-school 

classes in some of the San Francisco 
elementary schools. A program covering 
a thirty-week course of study in nota- 
tion, pitch, technic, rhythm, and perform- 
ance for beginners was submitted to the 
Parent-Teachers Association and the San 
Francisco Board of Education for their 
approval. An extension course in class 
procedure for all teachers intending to 
instruct these classes was then arranged 
at the San Francisco State Teachers 
College. 

Only teachers who are members of the 
SFMTA are eligible to instruct these 
classes. As a protection to all private 
teachers, both members and non-members, 
no teacher in charge of a class may teach 
any student in the class privately during 
the term of enrollment. 

Class enrollments are limited to a maxi- 
mum of ten students. The class fee is 
$5.00 for ten one-hour weekly lessons, 
plus the cost of instruction books, of 
which amount twenty-five cents is paid by 
the teachers to the SFMTA to defray 
expenses for printing, etc., connected with 
these classes. 

Advertising, in any form in which the 
classes or the students forming these 
classes are in any way connected, is 
strictly forbidden by the SFMTA. 
—Dorts R. LEONHAEUSER, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

[The foregoing letter was received in re- 
sponse to an inquiry published in the 
JOURNAL’S “Do You Have the Answers” 
columns. Other reports of experiences in 
class piano instruction in the schools and 
in cooperation between school music de- 
partments and private teachers will be 
welcomed. ] 


From a Former Wave 


Dear MENC: 


AM ENCLOSING a check to cover my 

dues. Now that I have returned to 

civilian status and have spent one 
week as a teacher again, my need for 
vour help is greater than ever before. 
By the MENC gift of retained member- 
ship during my years in the Navy, I did 
keep some contact with my profession. 
However, I was not prepared to find the 
field filled with so many unprofessional 
people. 

What has happened to the present 
music educators? Why should higher 
salaries and a scarcity of supply give 
them license to merely “put in their 
time” ? 

In readjusting to civilian life, I was very 
doubtful as to the wisdom of returning 
to teaching. Somewhere along in my 
three years of military routine, my self- 
confidence had disappeared. Then—one 
week-end there came an invitation to 
visit friends—a truly professional school 
family. Just talking with them stirred 
my aimless lethargy sufficiently that I 
obtained a position here in this consoli- 
dated school as vocal music _ teacher 
within a week. 

We haven't a large high-school enroll- 
ment at the present time, but we do have 
an interested student body who will re- 
snond to any teacher who will give of 
herself as well as parts of her daily six 
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a JOHN W. SCHAUM 


PIANO COURSE | PIANO COURSE 


FOR FOR 


YOUNG BEGINNERS ADULT BEGINNERS 


Progressive Succession 
PRE-A—for the Earliest Beginner 
A—"THE RED BOOK’’—Grade 1* BOOK I—FOR THE ADULT BEGINNER 
B—"THE BLUE BOOK”’—Grade 114 , 
C—"THE PURPLE BOOK’’—Grade 2 Se ee 
D—"THE ORANGE BOOK’’—Grade 212 THEN — BOOK Il 





Progressive Succession 











LEADING WITHOUT THE CREATION OF A SO CALLED “GAP” INTO BOOKS 


E— “THE VIOLET BOOK’’—Grade 3 | G— “THE AMBER BOOK”—Pre-Virtuoso 
F— “THE BROWN BOOK’—Grade 4 | H—"“THE GREY BOOK"—Virtuoso 


*Grades are listed to serve as an approximate Guide to the Teacher. 


THIS UNIQUE METHOD 


of combining the last four books “E—F—G—H” to follow the “D-Book” or “Book-lll” places 
at the disposal of BOTH the YOUNG and ADULT Beginners a complete PIANO COURSE 


EACH BOOK 75c — except the “PRE-A” Book 60c. 
EACH BOOK is bound in an attractive, durable cover. 
EACH BOOK is 48 pages — size 9 x 12. 
EACH BOOK is clearly printed, on the best paper obtainable. 
EACH BOOK covers a certain definite distance on the road to mastery of the Piano. 


VISIT THE EXHIBIT 





MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Cleveland Public Auditorium—March 27th to April 3rd, 1946 


MEET MR. SCHAUM 


Obtain Free aii of Our Latest Publications 


EXAMINE pe OAR T monaruRe THE AUTHENTIC 


THE FIRST DOMESTIC 


of Standard Orchestral and Chamber Music Works 


SET OF containing Biography of Composer — Program Notes ft D | T | O N 


—detailed Analysis — Transposition Chart. 








March, 
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CU “ese 
LEARN TASTER, PLAY EASIER 
WITH AN 


ELKHART 


Words of acclaim from the nation’s bandmasters give 
various technical reasons why they favor Elkharts. But 
all agree that professional playing qualities have been 
achieved in these reasonably priced instruments. They 
are easy to blow with rich balanced intonation in all 
registers. Action is precise and smooth. And they are 
finished with beautiful workmanship. You'll want to see 
and play your favorite instrument, as made by Elkhart» 
just as soon as your dealer has them again. 


l e 






THE ELK 





“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART ON THE BELL” 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. inocns 
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hours. How can a student body be really 
interested in music, if the department has 
not contributed a single public appearance 
to the year’s activities! 

Is it old fashioned to feel that my duty 
toward my work requires my presence 
at local affairs as well as Sunday morn- 
ing services in some week-ends not spent 
out of town? It has always seemed that 
a music teacher must do such things in 
order to understand the youths whom she 
directs. 

I could go on with my ramblings in- 
definitely, but I had better thank you for 
listening to my tale of woe and to ask 
you if other service people who are re- 
turning are faced with these same prob- 
lems, or am I seeing this work from the 


wrong slant? —W.V.M. 
EDITORIAL NOTE: In addition to the 
many letters which have been included in 


the GI Symposium in recent issues of the 


Journal, the headquarters office is now 
receiving communications from MENC 
members who have returned to civilian 
life to take up their work in the music 


education profession. The foregoing letter 
is published as one interesting sample. 
Perhaps Journal readers would like to an- 
swer some of the questions raised by W.V.M. 


The MENC —GI Letters 


Charles M. Dennis, Chairman, Editorial 
Board, Music Educators Journal: 

LEASE accept my sincere appreciation 

of your editorial in the November- 

December issue of the Music Epu- 
CATORS JOURNAL entitled “Those MENC- 
GI Letters.” You touched the heart of 
the question when you said, “The listing 
of failures should give us concern, or at 
least stimulate our curiosity. Are they 
not the results of a system which tended 


toward vocational music preparation 
without a legitimate vocational objec- 
tive?” 

Two important considerations which 


have not thus far been expressed in the 
GI letters nor in articles written by GIs 
returning from service are as follows: 

(1) The increased preoccupation with 
sex as large groups of men are thrown 
together for military purposes. The fac- 
tor of danger (probability of death) may 
be offset by nature through an increase 
in the desire to propagate the species. 
How else can we explain the unprece- 
dented rise in population during wartime ? 
Also, the isolation from feminine com- 
panionship serves to magnify the lack; 
witness the attempts to compensate this 
through pin-ups, etc. 

It is only reasonable that we might 
expect an increased interest in popular 
music which is designed for dancing, and 
which has for over 95 per cent of its 
subject matter the theme of romantic 
love. It may be pointed out by critics of 
this theory that numerous examples of 
the expression of romantic love can be 
found in our more permanent musical 
heritage, such as Tristan and Isolde, 
Romeo and Juliet, etc. It must be 
realized, however, that such examples 
are representative of a higher psychic- 
erotic development than we have a 
right to expect of the average person. 
The erotic element in Tin-Pan Alley is 
less subtle and evokes stronger mental 
imagery (wish fulfillment) than does 
either Wagner or Tchaikowsky. On the 
basis of these considerations it seems no 
more fair to accuse music education of 
“failure” than to damn the GIs as in- 
artistic because they pin up Betty Grable 
instead of Michelangelo. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTY-TWO 
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THE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE 
LIBRARY 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Visit the E. M. B. exhibit at the Cleveland meeting of the Music Educators 
National Conference. See the latest school music materials of all publishers— 


in one display. 





y Instructional material for band 


Band and orchestra music and collections 


wa f : Choral and band arrangements of popular songs 
WM the Maukiud Music for girls, boys, or mixed chorus 


MutT’ 
thucstiow halide : Sacred music for all voice arrangements 
pneuleh, choral Oy Literature and Music for Special Occasions 


de | Ol feubte bend wumattiinl 
Bees Myntlinpaptnl 


= “oy b. Edueational 
pe aoe Miusie Bureau. Ine. 


30 East Adams Street Chicago 3, Illinois 
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| Decea 


hall audiences. . 


814’ electric cord. 


Chicago 
Ann Arbor 








Cleveland 
Columbus 





has the ideal Phonograph for 
Classroom and Assembly Hall 


THE NEW 


Eleetrie 


PHONOGRAPH 


























(f. o. b. your nearest 


Lyon & Healy store) 


THERE is no end to the many uses that a phonograph of such 
outstanding qualities can be put to . . . Because it is so easily 
portable, the Decca is adaptable for classroom object lessons . . . 
music room appreciation groups . . . The detachable lid (with 
heavy duty speaker) may be placed on wall for large assembly 
. with AC outlets available, the Decca may also 
be used for playground events. . . . The Decca has 10-watt output; 
Tone and Volume Controls; sturdy leatherette case with handle; 


A Decca Electric Phonograph may be seen in Lyon & Healy’s booth (No. 108) 
at the Biennial Convention of the Music Educators Conference in Cleveland 
. . . Orders may be placed there or from Lyon & Healy in — 


Omaha 
Dayton 


St. Paul 
Akron 
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State Elections 


The results of elections held by state ° 
music educators associations and other 
organizations in the field thus far this 
season and not previously reported in 
the Journal, are summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 





President—Walter Olsen, 
Fremont; vice-president, band—H. A. 
Sechrepel; vice-president, orchestra — 
M. H. Shoemaker, Hastings; vice-Presi- 
dent, Choir—Elizabeth Cummings, 
Kearney; delegate at large— James 
Johnson, Scottsbluff; secretary - treas- 
urer—S. K. Lotspeich, Kearney. 


Virginia: President— Mrs. Sena B. 
Wood, Norfolk; vice-presidents — Mrs. 
Magdalene Armistead, Lynchburg, and 
Sharon B. Hoose, Charlottesville; secre- 
tary-treasurer—Mrs. Nina B. Swann, 
Richmond; membership chairman—Miss 


Nebraska: 


Florence Booker, Arlington; program 
chairman — Wendell Sanderson, Rich- 
mond. 

Maine: President—Madeline Perazzi, 


South Portland; vice-president — Pris- 
cilla Blaisdell, Bangor; secretary-treas- 
urer—Mrs. E. Wardwell, Lisbon Falls. 


Mississippi: President — Harold V. 
Avery, Belhaven College; ist vice-presi- 
dent—Sarah Lee Ball, Jackson; 2nd vice- 
president—Richard King, Jackson; 3rd 
vice-president — Gwendolyn Steadman, 
Hattiesburg; secretary — Margaret Key, 
Yazoo City: treasurer— Mrs. Hardis 
McKie, Goodman. 





President—Philip Gor- 
lst vice-president—War- 
2nd vice-presi- 


New Jersey: 
don, Newark; 
ren F. Malpas, Linden; 


dent—Doris E. Mooney, Montclair; re- 
cording secretary— Ruth V. Vincent, 
Westfield; corresponding secretary — 


Beulah Arnold, Glen Ridge; treasurer— 
Edmund Scholl, Verona. 


Indiana: President—Vernon E. 
Spaulding, Crawfordsville; 1st  vice- 
president—Will H. Bryant, Terre Haute; 
2nd_ vice-president — Thelma _ Sines, 
Logansport; secretary-treasurer—Harold 
Manor, Bloomington. 


Colorado: President — Katharyn 
Bauder, Ft. Collins; vice-president — 
Homer Flick, Palisade: secretary-treas- 
urer—Forrest Goff, Denver. 


Maryland: President—Frances Jack- 
man Civis, Baltimore; vice-president, 
vocal — Miriam Hoffman, Hagerstown; 
vice-president, orchestra—Charles C. T. 
Stull, Frederick; vice-president, band— 
Osmar P. Steinwald, Baltimore; secre- 
tary-treasurer— Martha Tovell, Reis- 
terstown. 


New Hampshire: President — David 
Kushious, Portsmouth; vice-president— 
Victor Wrenn, Lebanon; vice-president, 
vocal—Charles Woodbury, Keene; vice- 
president, band—Malcolm Rowell, New- 
port; vice-president, orchestra — Elmer 
Wilson, Nashua; secretary—Ruth Saw- 
yer, Portsmouth; treasurer—Doris Bus- 
well, Littleton. 


Pennsylvania: President — Hummell 
Fishburn, State College; vice-president 
—Stanley Fleming, Aspinwall; secre- 
tary-treasurer—M. Claude Rosenberry, 
Harrisburg; member at large — David 
Rees, Sharon. 


Oregon: President— Andrew Loney; 
past president—Glenn Griffith, Eugene; 
secretary —Fay Sparks; chairman of 
elementary affairs— Karl Ernst, Port- 
land; instrumental affairs—E. L. Gad- 
bois, Pendleton; vocal affairs — Dale 
Robbins, Bend. 
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1.00 IN U.S.A. 


LEEDS AM-RUS CHOE 


Leeds is privileged to present a new choral series; of a remarkable igen 





Music by Hsu Hsing-hai 


YELLOW RIVER CANTATA is the 
most exciting choral work we have 
published this year. Written during 
the struggles of the North China 
guerrillas against Japan, it came to 
us on Chinese rice paper. Several 
choruses competed for the privilege 
of premiering it in this country. And 
the first performance in October, 
by the noted Westminster Choir, 
brought all of New York’s first-string 
critics to Trenton, New Jersey. Con- 
ducted by John Finley Williamson, 


These compositions are not second-rate arrangements) but original choral 
works by outstanding composers. Included in the group are authentic folk songs 





and music of various nationalities arranged by leading Soviet composers. — 
A-100 AT THE GATE arr. by Goedicke ........ceeeeeeee+eSATB .20— 
A-101 © SIMA, O SIMEON arr. by Goedicke ...........+.2-++-SSA_ .16 
A-102 TARTAR SONG by Arensky .. seuwesees _— cooten t6 
A-103 HOPAK by Moussorgsky, choral setting by Shebalin.....SATB .16 
| A-104 IN EARLY SPRING by Glicre ............. eccccvese SSA .16 
A-105 SONG OF THE SHEPHERD arr. by Kompaneetz ...... . SATB .16 
A-106 THE BRIGHT SHAWL arr. by Kompaneetz ............SATB .16 
A-107 EARLY FLOW’RET arr. by Liadov .............- -++SATB .16 
A-108 FLAX, MY FLAX arr. by Liadov .........eeee000++-SATB .16 
A-109 © LOVELY NIGHT Wf Tehikorsy kovsky oe aes ce 7 SATB .18 
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NEW YORK 20 


© Text by Kwang Wei-yuan 
Adapted for American use by Wallingford Riegger 


the CANTATA proved a stirring 
choral work. 

Unlike most music out of China, 
YELLOW RIVER CANTATA is not 
an enigma to American ears. Hsu 
Hsing-hai, 38 year old Chinese com- 
poser, studied in Paris with Dukas 
and Prokofieff, and the CANTATA is 
a brilliant wedding of occidental and 
oriental idioms. Choral groups, in 
search of a work that is modern and 
will welcome YELLOW 


unusual, 


RIVER CANTATA. 
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Songs of the Hills and Plains 


Early American Songs Arranged for Modern Use 
By Harry Robert Wilson 


"Orga = American folk songs, selected primarily for their singability and 
usefulness, are gathered together in this book. To the melodies have been 
added occasional parts, descants, and to all, colorful but easy piano accompani- 
ments which retain the original flavor. Chord symbols for fretted instruments 
are also indicated. There are specific suggestions for singing the songs and for 
dramatizing some of them. Your audience will love to hear these on that next 
choral program! 


Barnyard Song — Night Herding Song 
Big Corral Nightingale 


Noah's Ark 


Cindy 
Curtains of Night Old Chisholm Trail 
. ‘ —" Old Dan Tuck 
De See 8 HILLS AND Old Gray ee 
Dese Bones 3 hall Pp LA | N S One More River 
Rise Again Cnty Pantone Songs. Paper of Pins 


ARRANGIO FOR MOOTEN USE 


HARRY ROBERT WL SON 


Pawpaw Patch 

Poor Wayfaring 
Stranger 

Red River Valley 


Seandalize’ My Name 
Shoot the Buffalo 
Short’nin’ Bread 
Skip to My Lou 
Soldier Won't You 
Marry Me? 
Sourwood Mountain 
Springfield Mountain 


. . Sw ing Song 
Little Pig 64 Pages vo Size Swapping 
Little Rosewood — Octa Si Weevily Wheat 
Casket PRICE: 60 cents, postpaid. Whoopee Ti Yi Yo! 


Rounds and Canons 


by Harry Robert Wilson 


Program material long neglected with which you get surprisingly interesting effects in performance. 
Also an excellent approach to the study of part singing and a fine introduction to polyphonic music. 


PART I—Familiar Rounds 


with specific suggestions for effective use 


Down in the Valley 

Frog Went A-Courtin’ 

Good-bye, Ol’ Paint 

Home on the Range 

I Love Little Willie 

I'm a Very Un- 
fortunate Man 

In Good Old Colony 
Times 


Jimmy Randall 
Little Mohee 











Adieu, Sweet Ducks on a Pond Little Tom Tinker Orchestra 
Amaryllis Farewell, Dear Lovely Evening Row, Row, Row 
Are You Sleeping? Good Night Man’s Life’s a Vapor Your Boat 
Christmas Is Coming Health and Strength Melody and Harmony (3 settings) 
Day Is Done I Will Not Count My Goose Three Blind Mice 
Donkey Now Comes the Hour Tick Tock 


PART II—New Rounds 


and how to use them most advantageously 


Alleluia Changing Moods Glory to God in the Scottish Grace 
A-Hunting We WillGo Clock Highest Singing Lesson 
All Is Peace Farmer's Round Grace Sound Off! 
Bang! Bang! Flag Merry Christmas Wind 

Bugle Round Get Acquainted Round of Laughter Wise Old Owl 


Scale of C 


PART III—Canons 


with full directions for their use 


Alphabet Kyrie Silver Swan Tallis’ Canon 

Come, Come Away Metronome Sleep, Baby, Sleep! Three Kings 

Dona Nobis Pacem Non Nobis, Domine Spring Morning When Jesus Wept 

Jesu, My Own O Come, Sweet Music Summer Is A-Com- Willie, Willie, Will 
Treasure ing In 


PART IV—Concert Rounds 
in special choral arrangements the length of program numbers 
Bell Doth Toll Good Night Scotland’s Burning Three Blind Mice 


PRICE: 60 cents, postpaid. 


Foster Songs "=" Treble Voices 


By George Frederick McKay 


Here, in easy voice range, are refreshingly zestful arrangements of Foster favorites for two, three, and 
four-part treble choruses. Simple, modern piano accompaniments. Also included is a pageant using the 
songs in the book which are as follows: 


Ah! May the Red Golden Dreams and Merry, Merry Month Old Folks at Home 
Rose Live Alway Fairy Castles of May Old Uncle Ned 

Angelina Baker I'll Be a Soldier Music Ev’rywhere Pure, the Bright, the 

Angels Singing Jeanie with the Light My Old Kentucky Beautiful 

Beautiful Dreamer Brown Hair Home Ring de Banjo 

Camptown Races Massa’s in de Cold, Nelly Bly Some Folks 

Fairy Belle Cold Ground Oh! Susanna Village Maiden 

Glendy Burk Merry Little Birds Old Black Joe What Must a Fairy’s 

Old Dog Tray Dream Be? 


PRICE: 75 cents, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 
432 South Wabash Avenue 3 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Missouri: President — Harling A. 
Spring, Kansas City; vice-president, 
bands—Earl Dillinger, Chillicothe; vice- 
president, orchestras—Kenneth Fite, 
Carthage; vice-president, choruses—Mrs. 
Mary Franklin, St. Louis County; secre- 
tary-treasurer—Arthur G. Harrell, Jef- 
ferson City; directors—Robert Fowler, 
Flat River; Chester Moffatt, Springfield; 
J. R. Huckstep, Raytown; Lynn Hum- 
mell, Jefferson City. 


Minnesota: President—Paul W. 
Stoughton, Northfield; vice - president, 
band—H. S. Lidstrom, Red Wing; vice- 
president, community music — H. J. 
Wenger, Owatonna; vice-president, ele- 
mentary and rural—E. J. Halling, Man- 
kato; vice-president, orchestra—A. L. 
Swanson, Minneapolis; vice-president, 
vocal—C. O. Thompson, Bemidji. 


Kansas: President — Gerald Weaver, 
Pratt; vice-president — Catharine E. 
Strouse, Emporia; secretary — Lucile 
Bower, Wichita; treasurer—J. J. Wei- 
gand, Lawrence; board members—Carl 
J. Malmberg, Hays; E. Thayer Gaston, 
Lawrence; Mary Alice Steelsmith, Em- 
poria; Wayne Nelson, Kingman. 


Arizona (Eastern): President—Arthur 
Gardner, Thatcher; vice-president — J. 
W. Santee, Duncan; secretary-treasurer 
—vV. Douglas Thomas, Globe; festival 
chairman—Evan A. Madsen, Thatcher. 





California (Central District): Presi- 
dent — Donald K. Brooks, Sanger; Ist 
vice-president—J. Oscar Riehl, Coalinga; 
2nd vice-president—Jack Ritchie, Fres- 
no; secretary—Helen Johnson, Fresno. 


Oklahoma: .President—Wyatt C. Free- 
man, Tulsa; vice-president, instrumental 
—Robert W. Sexton, Beaver; vice-presi- 
dent, vocal—Henry S. Foth, Oklahoma 
City; secretary-treasurer—Lyle Upshaw, 
Cushing. 





® @ 


Music Teachers National Association. 
Russell V. Morgan, director of music 
in the public schools of Cleveland, pro- 
fessor of music at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the 
Music Teachers National Association at 
the annual convention held in Detroit in 
February. Other officers elected: Vice- 
President—Homer G. Mowe, New York, 
N. Y.; secretary—Wilfred C. Bain, Den- 
ton, Texas; treasurer—Raymond Ken- 
dall, Ann Arbor, Mich.; editor—Theodore 
M. Finney, Pittsburgh, Pa.; assistant 
treasurer — Oscar W. Demmler, Ben 
Avon, Pa. The last four were re-elected. 


National Association of Schools of 
Music. At the annual convention in 
Detroit, Michigan, February 20, Donald 
M. Swarthout, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, was re-elected president. Also 
re-elected were Secretary Burnet C. Tut- 
hill, Southwestern College, Memphis, 
and Treasurer Albert Riemenschneider, 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of Music, 
Berea, Ohio. Regional vice-presidents— 
Victor L. F. Rebmann, Ithaca College, 
N. Y.:; Karl Kuersteiner, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee; Arthur 
Becker, DePaul University School of 
Music, Chicago; Max van Lewen Swarth- 
out, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 


The 1946 Scholastic Creative Music 
Awards Programs for 1945-46, sponsored 
by the MENC through the Creative 
Music Projects Committee has attracted 
much attention. The music composition 
winners will be announced in a future 
issue of the Music Educators Journal, 
as well as in the Scholastic Magazines. 
William D. Boutwell, formerly of the 
United States Office of Education and 
member of the Editorial Board of the 
Music Educators Journal, is now in 
charge of the Scholastic Awards activi- 
ties. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Summer Session of 1946 June 22 to August 2 





YOUR SUMMER PROGRAM IN MUSIC 


The application of new theories and techniques to the problems of the music 
teacher, performer, and choir director, together with expert instruction in a 
wide variety of study courses, is the object of the School of Music’s 1946 


Summer program. 
Supplemented by lectures, recitals, and concerts on the campus, the edu- 


cational schedule is further enhanced by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s 
concerts at Ravinia and Grant Park, easily accessible to the Evanston student. 


Special courses in Choral, Band, and Orchestral Technique, conducted by 
expert directors, will be a part of the extensive curriculum which includes 
Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition, Musicology, Church Music, 


and Music Education. 


For bulletin address the: 


REGISTRAR, SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


For general information address the director of the Summer Session 
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Announcing — first season 


PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 


on the COLLEGE of the PACIFIC campus 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


July 1 to August 11, 1946 
For High School — College — and Graduate Levels 


BAND + ORCHESTRA «= CHORUS 


under famed guest conductors 


Constantine Bakaleinikoff — Percy Grainger — Ferde Grofe — 
Lorin Wheelwright — Frank Mancini — Ralph Peterson 
and other leading American musicians 





OPERA IN ENGLISH 
RADIO WRITING AND PERFORMANCE 
MOVIE AND RADIO MUSIC AND TECHNIQUES 
VARIED SOCIAL AND RECREATION ACTIVITIES 





Sponsored by the Send for Camp bulletin to 
COLLEGE OF THE PAcIFIc David T. Lawson, Director, 
CONSERVATORY OF Music Paciric Music Camp, 

John G. Elliott, Dean Stockton 27, California 


























= JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





Wittram Scuuman, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Greorce A. Wence, Director 


| JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9, 1946 


Intensive courses with emphasis on modern practice and materials in all 
phases of music education at the elementary, secondary, and college levels. 


Private instrumental and vocal instruction with artist teachers. Repertoire 
classes, theory, composition, conducting, pedagogy, etc. 


One week “refresher” courses. Special program for high school students. 
Orchestra, band and chorus Artist recitals 
Catalog on request 


120 Claremont Avenue Room 442S New York 27, N. Y. 














FOR EDUCATORS AND COMPOSERS .. . 


TWENTY MODERN AMERICAN RHYTHM STUDIES 
by Ted Harris 


These rhythm studies are most useful for ideas in composing and arranging. 
They may be applied to any popular song, piano solo or orchestration, where 
a modernistic (break) bridge modulation or improvisation is desired. 


PRICE $1.00 
JUST RELEASED! 
THE CIRCUS 
by Ted Harris 


A delightful, modern piano composition, outstanding for its singular freshness 
and originality. In this composition, Mr. Harris has caught the real spirit 


of the circus. PRICE 60c 
Both Works Endorsed by Ted Mossman 


FANFARE MUSIC CO., 102 W. 50th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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About the Authors 


Ennis D. Davis now holds an execu- 
tive post in the Fred Waring organiza- 
tion, is editor of Music Publishers 
Journal, and well known as a writer and 
editor. His book for music educators, 
“More Than a Pitch Pipe,” is widely 
read. Mr. Davis is a past president of 
the Music Education Exhibitors Associ- 
ation; contributes the article in this 
issue as a member of the Music Educa- 
tion Research Council. 





Sister Gonzales, O. P., is head of the 
music education department of St. Mary 
of the Springs College, Columbus, Ohio. 
She formerly taught music at St. Vin- 
eent Ferrer School, New York City; 
Sacred Heart School, Coshocton, Ohio; 
Annunciation School, New York City; 
St. William’s School, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Albertus Magnus College, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Alan Valentine, president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester since 1935, has a 
“Who’s Who in America” record which 
baffles the editorial condenser of this 
column. Of such achievements and dis- 
tinctions in scholarship and education, 
in business, civic and political leader- 
ship, in, arts and letters, are successful 
university presidents contrived. 


Pao-Ch’en Lee is introduced in the 
editorial comment printed on page 41. 
Mr. Lee says that the song at the end of 
his article was sung at the choral 
festival from which the close-up picture 
on the same page was made. Mr. Lee 
wrote the piano accompaniment and 
English translation of the words of the 
Chinese Marching Song, “March of the 
Volunteers,” which was published by 
permission in the November-December 
1942 issue of the Journal. 


James F. Nickerson is Assistant Pro- 
fessor (elect) in the Department of 
Music Education, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, and will take his new post 
June 18, 1946. He is at present instruc- 
tor in the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and supervisor of 
music in the University High School, 
Minneapolis. 


Lt. Col. Harold Bachman’s military 
service record in World War II is given 
in the introductory comment to his arti- 
cle on page 53. He is so well known in 
music education circles that further re- 
marks would be superfluous. He is now 
stationed at Fort Douglas, Utah, as di- 
rector of the Special Service Division, 
Ninth Service Command. 


Neil Moret Daniels, whose two-part 
article on junior college music is con- 
cluded in this issue, is completing his 
Ph.D. dissertation at Stanford Univer- 
sity: also working on a book started 
five years ago. (See item in this column 
for January-February.) 


Robert W. Winslow, who is a frequent 
contributor to periodicals in the fields 
of music and education, is Assistant 
Professor of Music Education, and 
Major Advisor, College of Education, 
Department of Music, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Before going 
to U. of M. he was at University of 
Arkansas College of Education. 


Harry A. King is Professor of Instru- 
mental Music, Department of Music, 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 
He was formerly a member of the 
Washington (D.C.) and Rochester (N.Y.) 
Symphony Orchestras. He is well known 
as an adjudicator and guest conductor. 


Pay Templeton Frisch of New Rochelle, 
N.Y. is a member of the MENC Com- 
mittee on Piano Class Instruction, and 
heads the activities of the committee in 
the Eastern area. 
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D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF 
eMusic 


Accredited courses in Music Education, 
Choir Training, Band and Orchestral 
Instruments, Piano, Violin, Voice, Cello, 
Organ, Theory and Composition. 


Bachelor and Master Degrees, and Bach- 
elor of Arts Degree in Music. 


A Professional School With 

University Prestige 
A Distinguished Faculty 
The course in Public School Music is 
designed to train the prospective teacher 
of music in the schools to meet the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Room 408 64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


AOE RR MN 





SUMMER SESSION 


VANDER COOK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
JUNE 25- AUGUST 2 
Practical Courses leading to BM and MM 


Degrees 
(Special Classes for H.S. Juniors and 
Seniors) 


Attention Veterans! This school is on the 
Approved List f r Stuay Under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights 
For Complete Information Address 
Secretary 
1655 Washington Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 














Plan Now To Attend 


Epristiansen 
Choral School 


(Summer Master Course 
For Choral Directors) 


PENN HALL 
Chambersburg, Penna. 


July 28- August 9 
Registration limited 
Make your reservation early! 


NEIL A. KJOS, Mgr. 


223 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 




















EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
RayMonp Witson, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 24— AUGUST 2, 1946 


FALL SESSION 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1946—JUNE 7, 1947 


For further information address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 

















Announcing the Tenth Season 


STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, RICHMOND, KY. 
5 WEEKS — JUNE 16 TO JULY 20 


Band ¢ Orchestra * Ensembles ¢ Instrumental Classes 


Only *60.00 


For Instruction, Board, Room, and Recreation 
COMPETENT STAFF EXCELLENT FACILITIES 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
Private Lessons at 75c to $1.00 Each Extra 
For Details write James E. VAN PEeurseM, Director 





In THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE Grass REGION oF KENTUCKY 











1945 CURRICULUM COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Now ready—$1.00 per copy, postpaid 
Order from MENC, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 











1867 79th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 1946 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded by Dr. F. Ziegfeld Rudolph Ganz, President 
Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


and National Association of Schools of Music. 
Confers degrees of B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed., M. Mus., M. Mus. Ed. 








The College takes pleasure in announcing 


JOHN C. KENDEL 


President, Music Educators National Conference 
as Guest Chairman of the Department of Music Education for 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 24 to August 3 


Address the registrar for special Summer Bulletin 
64 E. VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE 
Sammer Courses in Music 


SCHOOL MUSIC SPECIAL COURSE— 
June 17-July 7—Three Weeks 


For High School Students 
Grades 9-12 
Band—Leonard Falcone, Conductor 
Choir—George F. Strickling, Conductor 
Orchestra—Alexander Schuster, Con- 
ductor 


For School Music Teachers 

Practical courses in all phases of 
school music. Opportunity for ap- 
plied music study and observation 
of the daily rehearsals of the high 
school band, orchestra and _ choir. 
Graduate and Undergraduate credit. 


SIX WEEKS SESSION— 
June 17-July 26—Six Weeks 
Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in music and music education lead 


ing to advanced and baccalaureate 
degrees and certification. 


Music Theory, Radio, Recreation 
Private Lessons 
Low Cost 


For Information Write 
SCHOOL MUSIC SPECIAL COURSE 
Music Department 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
EAST LANSING 











HIGHEST RATEO IN UNITED STATES 


ENVRAVERS 


os SINCE 1906 =" 

RK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES 

MATES GLADLY FURNISHED 
* ANY f BLISHER OUR REFERENCE 


ZRAYNER: 


* DALHEIM &CO. 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 








When writing to advertisers, please 
mention the Music EptcaTors JOURNAL 












ww 


Our “50 Year” Anniversary Booklet traces 
the musical pageant of America from the gas 
light era to the present day. Send for a copy 
of this liberally illustrated, colorful souvenir. 
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Colorado College 
Summer School 


JULY 1 to AUGUST 24, 1946 





GALA SUMMER 


MUSIC SESSION 
For Teachers and Gifted Students 
—Nationally Famous Artist - Teachers 
for Chorus, Composition, Piano, Viola, 
Violin, Violoncello, Voice. ° 


—Theoretical and Practical Music 
Courses for Graduate and Under- 
graduate Credits. 


ROY HARRIS 


Composer in Residence 





Rocky Mountain School 
Of Languages 


Compl: te Schedule 
Academic Subj -cts 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Eight-Week Bach, Mozart and 
Contemporary Mu-ic Festival 





For Information Address 
COLORADO COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 











Jhe CONGDON 
MUSIC READERS 


for the study of 
the universal language 
of music 


C. H. CONGDON 


508 West 26th Street 


Since 1887 New York 1, New York 
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PLAN NOW TO MAKE YOUR POSTWAR INSTRUMENT A KING! 


Warre Co. 


Over 50 years of outstand- 
ing achievement in the 
Band Instrument Industry! 
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Some Facts about the 


Copyright Laws 


That Every 
Music Educator Should 


Know 


permission of the copyright owner. The 

copyright owner can give or refuse to give 
permission to reprint it. If he chooses to grant 
the permission, he may impose any conditions or 
restrictions he desires. 

As the copyright owner is governed by the 
Copyright Act, it is unreasonable to consider that 
he will make any unsupported claims. Thus the 
program editor may safely consider the copyright 
notice as prima facie evidence of the owne¥ship. 
If, in the case of a song, the copyright notice 
applies only to the music, and the text is in the 
public domain, requiring no permission, any rep- 
utable publisher will advise of that fact when per- 
mission to reprint is requested. Therefore, it 
should be assumed that every copyright notice 
covers the text as well as the music, unless the 
contrary has been definitely ascertained. 

As to the location of copyright notices and indi- 
cation of permission, the Copyright Act requires 
that notice of copyright be affixed on the title 
page or the first page of musical works. .Such 
notice must appear in connection with any text 
reprinted by permission, and in order to comply 
as nearly as possible with the requirements of the 
Act, it is desirable that it should appear, together 
with the permission indication, directly under the 
text in question; i.e., 


, COPYRIGHTED text may be reprinted only by 


Copyright 1946 by the XYZ Music Co. 
Used by permission. 


Such acknowledgment, in small italics, follow- 
ing each copyrighted text, provides a format bal- 
ance which is in good taste and which completely 
meets the requirements of the copyright owner 
and of the Copyright Act. 








UNAUTHORIZED COPYING 
OR USE OF COPYRIGHTED 


MATERIAL IS ILLEGAL 


Printing, copying, publishing, arranging, 
mechanically reproducing or publicly per- 
forming for profit any part of a copy- 
righted work by any process—by hand, 
on paper or on blackboard, by multi- 
graphing, mimeographing, photostating 
or the making of records, or by any other 
form or method whatsoever, no matter for 
what purpose or use (religious, educa- 
tional, theatrical or otherwise) — without 
the permission of the copyright owner, con- 
stitutes an infringement of copyright and 
is a serious offense against United States 
law, subject in some instances to substan- 
tial penalties and always subject to as- 
sessments of damages of not less than 
$250 for each separate infringement. The 
United States Copyright laws are very 
strict in this particular and many actions 
are now being conducted against teach- 
ers, directors and other offenders making 
illegal use of copyrighted material. In- 
fringement of copyright is dishonest and 
is unfair to composers, authors and pub- 
lishers. 


This is a reprint from a leaflet issued by the Music 
Publishers Association of the United States. Copies for dis- 
tribution may be obtained by addressing the secretary of 
the Association at 159 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Music Publishers Association of the United States 





Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
Paul A. Schmitt Music Co. 
Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. 
Clayton F. Summy Co. 
Volkwein Bros., Inc. 
Willis Music Co. 

M. Witmark & Sons 

B. F. Wood Music Co. 


Edwin H. Morris & Co., Inc. 
Music Press, Inc. 
Theodore Presser Co. 

G. Ricordi & Co., Inc. 
Robbins Music Corp. 
Rubank, Inc. 

G. Schirmer, Inc. 


Galaxy Music Corp. 
The H. W. Gray Co. 
Jenkins Music Co. 
Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 


Fillmore Music House 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 

J. Fischer & Bro. 

H. T. FitzSimons Co. 
Harold Flammer, Inc. 
Charles Foley 

Sam Fox Publishing Co. 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 
Boosey & Hawkes, Inc. 
Boston Music Co. 
Chappell & Co., Inc. 
Delkas Music Pub. Co. 
Oliver Ditson Co. 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 
Edw. B. Marks Music Corp. 
Mills Music, Inc. 

(THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED) 
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Your Music Festival 


W hen planning the music festival this year be sure 
to take advantage of the abundance of material 
found in the World of Music. Do as hundreds of 
schools do — use the songs and the suggestions for 


singing and dancing found in the 


WORLD OF MUSIC 


Some pertinent suggestions for topics whether it be 
a simple auditorium performance for one school or 


a festival representing different schools: 


Americans All American Tradition in Song and Story 

The World’s Workers A United Nations Program 

Our Latin-American Neighbors Musical Sketches of North America 

Democracy through Musical Culture Our History in Song and Dance 
Music Made by Americans 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3. DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 TORONTO 5 
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A Program for the Advancement 
of Music Education 


HE Music Educators National Conference, and _ its 

affiliated and auxiliary associations, afford resources 

of power and service in the cause of music education 
in the United States which are not at present fully utilized. 
By inaugurating a five- or ten-year program through the 
medium of the plan considered by the Executive Committee, 
substantial advances can be made in the achievement of the 
objectives of the organization, and a noteworthy contribu- 
tion added to those of other forces and agencies whose 
efforts are similarly concerned with the cultural and musical 
life of all citizens. 

The foregoing paragraph gives the essence of the con- 
clusions reached by the MENC President’s Advisory Cabi- 
net,* and unanimously adopted in the form of a resolution 
in which it was recommended that the necessary steps be 
taken to secure consideration of the proposed program. 
These steps are being taken, one of them being the publi- 
cation in this issue of the JouRNAL, for the information of 
MENC members, of the report of the advisory committee as 
approved by the Executive Committee and presented to the 
Board of Directors at the Cleveland convention for such 
action as the Board deems advisable. The report follows. 


THE PROPOSED long-term program for the advancement of music 
education is, in effect, no more than a plan for utilizing the organi- 
zational machinery of the MENC, already set up and in operation, 
with a view to enhancing the results of the voluntary work of of- 
ficers and members, and increasing and extending the services of 
the headquarters office and staff. The purpose of the plan is to 
more intensively promote certain of the objectives of the organiza- 
tion. With these thoughts in mind the following comments are of- 
fered, based on the committee’s discussion of the proposed program: 

(1) In setting up such a program, the principal items included 
should be those which cannot be financed or supervised in the 
regular routine of the organization. This is because it is evident 





*In line with the theme adopted for the 1944-46 biennium, Music 
Education Looks and Plans Ahead, President Kendel, early in his term 
of office, with the approval of the Executive Committee, appointed an 
advisory committee with the purpose of securing counsel on various 
matters pertaining to the business and administrative requirements of 
the MENC. Invitations to serve as members of this advisory group 
were extended to persons whose experience as heads or executives of 
institutions or firms serving the music education field, and whose 
personal acquaintanceship with and interest in the MENC, qualify 
them to give expert and understanding consideration to problems per- 
taining to the welfare of the organization. Appointment was accepted 
promptly by every person requested to serve on this advisory council, 
and all members have contributed, not only their time, but travel and 
maintenance expenses entailed by attending meetings of the group. 
The recommendations in regard to the program of extended service and 
cooperation described here were predicated on study of the contingent 
factors pertaining to the business affairs, organizational resources and 
financing program, which would normally have first attention of busi- 
ness men. A subcommittee was set up to cooperate with the MENC 
Executive Committee in working out details of the proposed program 
for presentation to the Board of Directors at the Cleveland convention. 
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that the MENC, with the available resources of voluntary service 
and leadership, has far greater potential power than can be utilized 
in the normal routine, and with the funds derived or made available 
through the operation of the organization and its usual activities, 
all of which are self-supporting on a non-profit basis. Therefore, 
the proposed project should be in the nature of an extension or 
subsidiary of the MENC operations required to carry on the basic 
program of the organization. 

(2) The proposed program should be so formulated as to be a 
separate unit, but under the direct supervision of the MENC, and 
integrated with the general affairs of the organization to the degree 
that best results can be obtained, particularly in matters pertaining 
to administration, management, and .utilization of the facilities and 
staff of the MENC. 

(3) The funds for financing such a project should be, to the 
extent possible, derived directly from the organization and its 
various units, but additional funds in a considerable amount would 
have to be available and guaranteed for a minimum five-year period. 


(4) It is suggested that a budget be set up paralleling the five- 
year program of extension and promotion and service, and that, 
before launching the program, there be assurance of necessary finan- 
cial underwriting. Sources of income suggested include—hbesides the 
amounts which could be made available from organization revenues, 
special memberships, contributions and activities—contributions or 
subscriptions from firms in the industry, from foundations and other 
philanthropic sources, and particularly from foundations directly in- 
terested in the field of education. 

(5) In considering the development of such a program, it would 
be necessary to see to it that, basically, it be of educational import 
from the standpoint of school children and adults. 

(6) Following are suggested as among the items worthy of con- 
sideration as objectives or activities in the program: 

(a) General publicity and promotion for music education in the 
schools. 

(b) Aid in the promotion and organization of community music 
activities, in cooperation with local school programs, and other 
organizations and agencies. 

(c) Cooperation in the promotion and organization of local 
music councils, or “music sponsors” groups, in which all musical 
interests of a given community can be united in carrying out an 
integrated educational and activities program. 

(a4) A campaign for interesting school boards and taxpayers in 
providing increased appropriations from school funds for the ad- 
vancement of music education, especially in areas where insuffi- 
cient provision is now made for teaching personnel, facilities, 
equipment, and materials. 

(e) An organized plan for giving assistance in the promotion 
and administration of music education activities through the exist- 
ing national, regional, state, district, and local organizations. Such 
activities include: Student participation events, including com- 
petition-festivals, local, inter-city, county-wide; festival events 
of various types; in-service training institutes, workshops, clinics; 
state and district meetings, etc. 

(f) Special services to music educators, school administrators, 
and community leaders supplied by field representatives, members 
of the headquarters staff, and through provision of printed mate- 
rials and other aids. 

(g) Cooperation with the state organizations and other leader- 
ship in the states in promoting of the so-called state band tax 
(music tax) law, which provides for a local-option plan for tax 
support of municipal leadership and activities in music. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTY-EIGHT 
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Where Do We Go From Here ? 


JOHN C. 


stimulating to give further thought to the slogans 

we have adopted for this first postwar meeting. 
In all our thinking we have attempted to steer the Con- 
ference program toward a thoughtful consideration of the 
major premises of our major theme, “Music Education 
Looks and Plans Ahead” with an underlying current 
permeating the vision and planning for “World Peace 
through Music.” All our efforts would be in vain if the 
activities in Cleveland do not lead to further activities, 
similarly focused, for at least the next biennial period. 
It is essential that our thinking carry on far beyond the 
Cleveland meeting to establish new goals- for music 
education. 

The work of our consultant groups would be futile if 
they fail to discover new rainbows in the educational sky 
where we hope to find the long sought for “pot of gold.” 
With over a thousand active minds participating in the 
forty areas assigned to them, there should come a wealth 
of ideas that might challenge the thinking of music educa- 
tors for the next generation. It is largely to the com- 
bined thought and recommendations of the consultant 
groups that we must look for further guidance and plans 
for further development in our musical thinking. 

We must learn to think of music education as more 
closely integrated with all other subject-matter fields in 
the curriculum. It is not enough to condemn the trend 
of the times in overemphasis upon inferior types of 
music. We must look and determine, what popular 
music has to offer—and plan in such a way that our 
program can retain the thing that intrigues the student 
as seasoning to be added to the substantial base we offer 
in more worthy music. 

we 


We should plan a campaign for better singing. If the 
pernicious habits of radio singers of sliding almost to 
their tones but never quite getting there continues, we 
may develop a generation of children who will never 
know what true pitch is. As one writer has said, “We 
have fought the war to make our country safe for de- 
mocracy ; now we must fight the war to make our country 
safe for tonality.” Through the cooperation of the pri- 
vate voice teachers and the school music educators, we 
should leave no stone unturned to bring pressure to bear 
upon the various radio networks to aid us in this crusade. 

The entire program of radio education will receive 
new stimulus through the introduction of FM stations. 
We cannot leave out_of our planning the projection of 
new vistas in education through the judicious use of this 
new development in radio. 

Visual education is now just in its swaddling clothes, 
and the sagacious teacher should plan to be alert to the 
developments of this fascinating field. It would be well 
for us to take a page out of the book of education de- 
veloped by the Army and Navy during the war. While 
some of their methods would not be effective in peace- 
time education, there are many devices and methods of 
instruction developed that should bear much weight in 
our future planning in music education. Many of the 
large studios have already set up plans that should prove 
of invaluable aid in our further development. With tele- 


O* THE EVE OF the Cleveland Conference, it will be 
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vision just around the corner we cannot afford to neglect 
that new asset in our long-range planning unless we wish 
the other areas of education to far outdistance us. 

“World Peace through Music” is in no sense of the 
phrase an idle dream, nor is it impossible for us to play 
our part in the realization of this ideal. The Cleveland 
program, apart from the consultant study groups, is at- 
tuned to the spirit of the promotion of international good 
will. Our program on International Night is a program 
of world friendship through music. Our Peace Dedica- 
tion Festival is dedicated to better understanding among 
the nations. It is through the effort of every community 
of our country that we can best inaugurate this program 
of world friendship. No matter how small your com- 
munity is, you will find there are among your citizens all 
the elements that are found in international problems. 
The various races, colors, and creeds are in evidence in 
all localities. 


It is the solemn duty of every music educator to bring 
about better community fellowship, and we must all be 
willing to give of our time, talent, and energy to the 
furtherance of worthy community projects in music. It 
is no longer possible for us to remain within the cloistered 
four walls of our school buildings. If music education 
is worth while for the students in our classes, it is doubly 
worth while for the members of our community. No 
music educator should rest easy until he has made every 
effort to develop a community music consciousness. It 
is true that you may receive many rebuffs, and the road 
will be beset by many difficulties. But the results 
achieved will justify all the efforts and even heartaches, 
and the good will you will develop in your community 
will be an abundant reward. ; 

With the enthusiasm for music created by the war 
efforts of our co-workers, the next few years should 
prove the most exciting ones in the history of music 
education. It is truly good to be alive and to be a mem- 
ber of this great group of music lovers, looking ahead 
and planning—and working together. If we look far 
enough and plan well enough, and if we carry on with 
confidence, we shall help bring into being that coveted 
new golden age of music, and we shall share the world 
fellowship, in the development of which we are con- 
vinced music and music education are to have an im- 
portant part. 

+ 


With these thoughts in mind I commend to your 
thoughtful consideration the possibilities for individual 
service, for professional growth and for organizational 
achievement which may be afforded by adoption of the 
proposed program for the Advancement of Music Edu- 
cation, discussed elsewhere in this issue. Such an or- 
ganized plan will put into effect, on a result-producing 
basis, what might otherwise remain in the category of 
wishful thinking. The opportunity is at hand “to go 
places.” Shall we tackle the job with enthusiasm and 
vigor, in the true tradition of the MENC? 

Where we go from here depends not just on where we 
want to go, but also on the means we take to get there. 
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What Did the War Teach 
Music Educators ? 


An Interpretation 
of the Lessons Learned by 
GI Music Educators 


EVER BEFORE in the history of the profession of 

music education have so many of its members 

been so completely removed from their daily class- 
room and studio routines as they were during the recent 
war period. Thousands of them were thrown smack 
into the middle of a twenty-four-hour-per-day existence 
shared by millions of citizens who represented as perfect 
a cross section of American life as can be imagined. 

It seems like a long time ago, but Johnny Music Edu- 
cator well remembers the day he received from the Presi- 
dent a letter which began “Greetings: and invited him 
to become a part of his country’s military service. Then 
came the hectic period of winding up his private affairs 
. . presents and speeches from the members 
of his music organizations . . . his own band giving him 
a send-off at the station . . . and then the trip to a train- 
His first appraisal of the men around him. 
Where did they come from? What 
had they been doing in civilian life? He soon found out 

from the clerk who worked in an A & P store in Ded- 

ham, Mass., the farm boy from Linn Grove, Iowa, the 
oyster shucker from Greenport, Long Island, the steel 
mill worker from Bessemer, Ala., the fellow who had 
been a brakeman on the Soo Line in Michigan, and the 
son of a New York City newspaper publisher. He found 
out a lot about all of them. And quickly, too, because 
the new, strange life made the men talk a lot to one an- 
other, always hoping desperately for some common bond 
of understanding. 

As Johnny M. E. moved from basic or boot training 
to battle areas in all parts of the world he met the Ameri- 
can public as he had never met it before. Day and night 
he lived with it, literally jammed into barracks, day 
coaches, classrooms, transport planes, mess halls, can- 
teens, and ships’ holds that were never designed as sleep- 


... parties . 


ing station. 
Who were they? 


ing quarters. 
In all this experience what did Johnny M. E. find out 
about the attitude of the average citizen toward the stuff 


Eprrors’ Nore: This is an informal report of the survey of 
opinions and experiences of music educators and music education 
students in military service during World War II, authorized by the 
Music Education Research Council in 1944. The author of the re- 
port is chairman of the Council’s sub-committee assigned to the 
project, in which various means and media have been utilized to 
secure a representative cross section of the GI viewpoint. An Im- 
portant source was the survey conducted under the auspices of a 


committee from the MENC Eastern Division, under the direction 
of Mr. Davis Other sources included letters and contributions to 
the JourNAL from MENC members. (See January-February 1946 
JOURNAL, page 25). Many of the statements received have been 
printed in the JourNaL-—-in the “GI Symposium” and in separate 


articles—beginning with the issue of January 1945 (A GI Speaks 


Up) The first report made by Mr. Davis was presented on behalf 
of the Eastern Division Survey Committee at the Eastern Con- 
sultants’ Council, April 1945, and was summarized in brief in the 


May-June 1945 JOURNAL (page 55). 
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he used to teach at home—music? What did music mean 
to the boys in his tank crew, to those aboard his picket 
boat, or to the members of his bomber crew? Could he 
be indifferent to the apparent effect that our national 
program of music education has had on the many people 
he met? Could he fail to observe how they reacted to 
whatever music and music facilities were available? 
Wasn't he interested in knowing whether any of them 
had ever played in a high-school band or orchestra or 
sung in a chorus? Didn’t he ever do a little casual and 
offhand questioning to learn just what and how much 
they thought of the music teachers in the schools which 
they had attended ? 

Johnny and most of his several thousand counterparts 
are now at home or on the way there. What changed 
ideas do they have of the place and function of music in 
the life of the average citizen as represented by the GI? 
Have they ¢ome to any conclusions concerning the over- 
all impact and contribution of organized music educa- 
tion to the American music scene? Do they believe that 
we have been working intelligently toward proper and 
tenable objectives? To what extent do they think that 
the music educator must stand responsible for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of standards of taste in music 
for some 139 million citizens? What do they consider 
the principal weaknesses and shortcomings of music edu- 
cation as they have known it? What do they intend to 
do differently upon their return to their jobs? 

Even if it were possible to assemble all these ex-service 
music educators at this moment and put to them a series 
of direct questions such as those posed in the preceding 
paragraphs, it is likely that there would be a considerable 
amount of difference of opinion among them. Also—and 
this is important—it is not what they thought about 
their jobs while they were away from them but, rather, 
what they will accomplish in them in the future that will 
count. It is one thing to sit in lonely surroundings thou- 
sands of miles away from home and write your heart out 
in a great philosophy of music education, but it is’some- 
thing quite different to keep that philosophy alive and 
working when you go back to the same old school and 
meet the same old conditions. 

Convinced that the thinking and action of music edu- 
cators who have served in the armed forces will be im- 
portant factors in determining trends in music education 
in the years directly ahead, the Music Education Re- 
search Council, at the 1944 meeting of the MENC, ap- 
proved a proposal that a study be made of their opinions. 
The expressions which have been assembled thus far 
have come from a variety of sources. Most of them are 
in the form of letters written to faculty members of the 
colleges which the writers attended, to the Conference 
office, and to personal friends. Some are written in 
response to leading questions, others are unsolicited cor- 
respondence which touches upon the questions involved. 
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No attempt has been made to treat this mass of mate- 
rial in a wholly objective manner or to summarize its 
contents in terms of statistics, tables, graphs, and the 


other implements of educational research. Most of it 
does not lend itself to hard and fast classification. Any 
attempt to reduce it to the simple terms of a public 
opinion poll would require facilities and resources that 
are not now available. 


+ 


This brief and undocumented report on the contents 
of many hundreds of letters is an informal one. It is the 
kind of statement that might be made in reply if some- 
one said: “Now you have spent many hours reading 
those letters. Just what were the most important things 
said in them?” Any reply would necessarily be personal 
and non-objective, but certain themes and contentions 
recur with such frequency in these letters that there is 
justification in stating that certain trends are indicated. 
I hasten to say that no unanimous opinion is voiced con- 
cerning any point or problem. For even the largest and 
best established generalizations there are contradicting 
viewpoints. So it is quite possible that a music educa- 
tor who served in: the armed forces and who reads this 
report may pounce upon some statement and say, “Well, 
I was a GI and I don’t believe that at all.” 

To anyone who questions the devotion of the members 
of our profession to education in general and to music 
education in particular, I sincerely recommend a few 
hours of reading these letters. They constitute, I be- 
lieve, the greatest existing testimonial of music educa- 
tors to the cause of music education—and at the same 
time they represent a substantial amount of serious in- 
dictment of the ideals and practices of music education 
as we know it. Everyone who has read even a fair 
sampling of these letters has commented upon their emo- 
tional power. It is easy to understand how some boy 
sitting in a soggy, filthy New Guinea foxhole and think- 
ing back to his days of conducting concerts, teaching in- 
struments, and leading a band on a football field could 
write himself into an intensely emotional state and make 
noble resolutions for his future professional reform and 
development. But even so, and in these days when the 
high pitch of combat has passed, I challenge you to read 
many of these letters and keep your own emotions under 
control. These letters reveal why the writers are music 
educators. Certainly not because of the money involved, 
even though there are several highly pertinent comments 
on the present ceilings on teachers’ salaries. 

Let’s look at one statement: “It is impossible for me 
to tell you how happy I was to receive your letter and 
the enclosed request from the Conference. Contrary to 
my expectations it has taken me a long time to write 
down my thoughts and ideas concerning education. I’ve 
done a lot of thinking on various topics pertaining to 
music and education during the past three years, but 
only on receiving your letter did I realize that my 
thoughts were in such a jumble. It took me several days 
to get straightened out. Working on this letter has been 
a great pleasure for me and I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to express myself.” And then this boy wrote 
(from the China-Burma-India theatre) five single-spaced 
typewritten pages of his ideas about the aims, operations, 
achievements, and shortcomings of music education— 
straight, clear-cut thinking of the kind that drove right 
through to his conception of fundamentals. There were 
countless letters of this kind. 
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It is particularly interesting to note the difference of 
opinion between two groups of writers: (1) Those who 
had been completely detached from any professional 
work with music upon entrance into military service, 
having been transformed into pharmacist’s mates, bomba- 
diers, submarine sound men, radio technicians, gunner’s 
mates, doughfeet, or seamen; (2) those who were in 
charge of music activities in the service and responsible 
for performance of bands, orchestras, and choral groups. 
The first group was much more concerned with the prob- 
lem of more music for the average citizen (GI) while 
the second group devoted most of its attention to what 
it termed inadequate instrumental and vocal training in 
high schools and colleges and called upon instrumental 
teachers for better biowing and bowing and upon the 
vocal teachers for more skill in note reading. 

Bearing in mind that for every generalization stated 
here there is expression of opposite opinion, let us ex- 
amine some of the general conclusions that emerge as 
the reader proceeds through this mass of material. Be- 
cause of space limitations they must necessarily be brief. 


Long-hair and pop. The subject of long-hair and pop- 
ular music drew comment from nearly everyone. Some 
beat their breasts and railed at the generally low level of 
musical taste apparent among service, people. Others 
took the attitude, “Well, if the pop stuff has that much 
power maybe it is the right answer for most of our people 
and there’s not much use trying to feed them the other 
kind of music.” But the great preponderance of com- 
ment was constructive, thoughtful, and in this direction : 
“Tf a truly great American music culture is to be built, 
it will be an all-inclusive one that will welcome all kinds 
of music and avoid musical class consciousness. Music 
education would be foolish to fight popular music—it is 
too much a part of the nation’s daily life. Our respon- 
sibility is to understand it and to realize upon it to the 
greatest possible extent. The great music of other coun- 
tries has been essentially a distillation of their popular 
music. The music of our nation must go through the 
same process.” We need not worry about the “prob- 
lem” of popular music if we take the lead indicated by 
these boys. They do not worship it, but neither are they 
afraid of it. Theirs is a sane and realistic perspective. 


Appreciation. A surprisingly large number of state- 
ments were made about the real need for young children 
to become acquainted with “good” music through the 
simple process of hearing it. There were many pleas 
for opportunity for youngsters from the kindergarten up 
to hear good music in an informal setting, for more radio 
and recorded music as a background for other school ac- 
tivities that do not require too much concentration, for 
music in the cafeteria during the lunch period, for phono- 
graph and radio programs at times and places where 
pupils may take them or leave them. 

Particularly interesting was the wariness of the word 
“appreciation.” The statement “We need more ap- 
preciation” was frequently followed immediately by 
“but I don’t mean appreciation of the kind we have 
had.” One writer stated, without qualification, “Music 
appreciation in the form that these men recognize it 
must be abolished as a malignant growth.” 

The consensus regarding appreciation is that the first 
and perhaps most important duty of music education is to 
make the music available for listening rather than to pro- 
vide an overdose of information, direction, and discipline 
of listening. Many boys said frankly that we will never 
develop a large audience of interested listeners to good 
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music if every time we ask them to listen we insist that 
they deport themselves as if they were in a concert hall 
audience. They think we would catch more customers 
if we would simply provide the music and let them sell 
themselves on it a little at a time. 

Specialisation. Overemphasis upon the training of 
superior performing groups with heavy expenditure of 
time, effort, personnel, and equipment for the advance- 
ment of their comparatively limited enrollment came in 
Said one writer, “I 
had a good high-school orchestra at — but the way 
I got it never pleased me. Out of 1,800 kids I taught 
60 of them what it was to play a symphony—and what 
hours of individual instruction, sectional rehearsals, and 
full rehearsals it took! I wonder if it was worth it. I 
do know that I knocked myself out for those 60, but 
what about the other 1,740 pupils? They are the mass 
of what’s in the Army, and is it their fault that anything 
more pretentious than ‘Don’t Fence Me In’ is a classical 
That theme was echoed 


for a large amount -of discussion. 








composition to be abhorred ?” 
frequently. 

As an item of interpretation here it may be said that 
many of the letters which expressed this viewpoint car- 
ried a between-the-lines implication that the writers 
themselves had for the first time come up against 
the musical poverty of the great mass of pupils who had 
not been a part of their bands, orchestras, and choruses. 

American music. In many instances American music 
was discussed in conjunction with the topic “popular 
music” for the obvious reason that most writers thought 
that there was an inescapable connection. However, 
there was plenty of comment to the effect that music edu- 
cation has a distinct responsibility to provide frontier 
leadership in welding creative and performing forces in 
the growth of an American music culture. 

Contests. Generally speaking, contests came in for 
rough handling. One writer stated, “Competitive music 
may have been constructive dt one time but I contend 
that it has strayed from its original purpose. True, it is 
a stimulus, but the use of stimulants can be abused.” This 
is one topic on which there was almost complete agreement. 


Methods. 
took a beating. 


To put it simply and inelegantly, methods 
The GI music educator’s evaluation of 


his training in methods of teaching was a low one. Here 
is the gist of what he thinks: All too often, methods are 
remote from the situations which will be met in the 


classroom today. So are the. people who teach the 
methods. What is needed is a much closer liaison between 
college methods courses and the classrooms in which we 
are going to teach. Too many notebooks . . . too much 
quotation of what some famous fellow said thirty years 
ago .. . not enough realism . . . too much bias on the 
question of what. materials to use when we need to know 
how to use all of them. 

Piano skill. The need for the music educator to be 
able to sit down at the piano and play well was men- 
tioned with surprising frequency but since there was 
little discussion of it, the reader can only surmise the 
reasons which prompted such mention. Was it because 
the writers had observed that a good performer at the 
keyboard (in service life) immediately established his 
musical leadership and soon had an interested listening 
audience, and perhaps a singing one? Did they contrast 
such an observation, with the tenet that children should 
learn to sing without the aid of the piano and that piano 
accompaniment should be provided only occasionally as 
a sort of reward? 

Community relations. Frequently mentioned was the 
importance of the music educator’s becoming a citizen of 
his community; of his having contacts—both personal 
and professional—that will take him outside the school 
building and establish him as a person as well as a 
musician. Some of the boys are fed up with having 
teaching regarded as a sort of second-rate profession. 
They want their profession to have as much strength and 
influence and remuneration as medicine, law, engineer- 
ing, architecture, etc. As one of them said of his job, 
“T won’t have it shoved around as it has been.” 


+ 


The foregoing comments represent only a 
somewhat random sampling of the contents of several 
thousand pages of this unique collection of ideas and 
opinions of our fellow music educators who have been 
viewing their profession from a vantage point far re- 
moved from the schoolroom. It is not possible for any 
one or several persons to read these letters and then say 
with finality, “This is what the GI music educator really 
thinks.” Perhaps the most important thing of all, more 
important than the evaluation of opinion or the charting 
of trends, is the realization that we have in the profes- 
sion a lot of people who do some serious thinking about 
their work. 
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CLARENCE C. BIRCHARD 


QNE of our friendliest members passed away from among 
us on February 27. He would have exceeded by ten years 
the Biblical allotment of three score and ten, had he lived 
until next July. Associated with the Music Educators 
National Conference since its beginning in 1907, his help 
and advice were constantly sought by officers and members, 

Born in Pennsylvania, his first ‘*‘job’’ was teaching in a 
rural school in that state. His love of singing led him to 
give music such a large place in the school program that the 
county superintendent thought he taught everything with 
music—a very early example of the integrated program! 
His school teaching and his singing and leading of music at 
county institutes brought him an offer from one of the large 
publishing houses to serve as its field representative. He 
soon was manager of a flourishing book-company summer 
school, of the type which provided for several years the only 
training available for teachers of school music. At the turn 
of the century he established his own publishing house in 
Boston, and this continued to be the passion of his life 
until he passed away. 

As a publisher he was primarily interested in American 
music—for children in the schools, for adults in home and 
community, and for professional orchestras and choruses 
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that had difficulty finding a high type of music by American 
composers. His catalog lists works by over thirty of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding composers in the larger forms. 

Mr. Birchard’s policy of devoting a goodly part of the 
profits from financially successful material to the publi- 
cation of works that could have only a limited circulation, 
greatly increased the number and variety of the musical 
offerings for progressive conductors. 

His interest in the development of American music and 
musicians and his self-effacing spirit caused his own rare 
musical powers to be overlooked. He had remarkable 
musical judgment and was a welcome counselor to many 
nationally known musicians. His keen ear was particularly 
sensitive to the relationship between text and music, so 
that he had a high standard for vocal music, both for 
children and for adults. And, finally, his creative spirit 
frequently found expression in delightful original songs 
which, because he would never allow his name to be printed 
with them, were known as his creations only to a few of his 
intimate friends. Music was his constant beloved associate 
and it helped make him the sympathetic friend of hundreds 
of people from coast to coast. 

— PETER W. DYKEMA 
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Why Music Education ? 


A Refreshing 
Presentation of a Wholesome 


Philosophy 


HE GREAT DIFFERENCE in opinion as to the real place 

of music in an educational program has led me to 

choose this topic as the subject of my paper, and I 
shall try to show you the value of music not only to the 
little child just beginning school, but also what it will 
mean in later life to a child who has been in close con- 
tact with music throughout his school days. 

In the Psychology of School Music Teaching, by 
Mursell and Glenn, we read that our aim must be educa- 
tion in music and education through music. We desire 
to make our subject the means of creating lives that are 
happy, useful, and culturally rich. That is, we seek in 
the school to educate in music for the fullest and freest 
possible development of the human personality. Above 
all, we wish for a type of music education in the schools 
which will produce men and women who continue to 
grow musically, culturally, and spiritually after their 
education in school is over. If the teacher can create a 
genuine love for music and appreciation of better music 
she will have done her duty as a music educator. Every 
working teacher vitally needs a general and expansive 
view of her subject. Music educators are often asked 
why their subject should be taught at all in the schools 
and why time and money should be spent on it. One 
could hardly believe that music is not even mentioned 
in some courses of study in this day when there are 
abundant opportunities everywhere to hear the best in 
music through the radio and through victrola records. 
The challenges as to why music should be taught in 
school may come from such sources as the general pub- 
lic, the admiristrative officials in the schools, or from 
the school boards. Every subject in our modern cur- 
riculum should be carefully scrutinized and the reason 
for its being there be justified. This gives the music 
teacher a greater reason to plan wisely so that her sub- 
ject has definite and lasting values. We might ask such 
questions as these: 

(1) What arguments for the value of school music 
would you present to (a) a superintendent of schools; 
(b) a principal who was disinclined to allow enough 
time for music; (c) a member of the public who ques- 
tioned whether music had any real place in the school? 

(2) What is the meaning of music for human life? 
What contribution can it make to the welfare of the 
individual and of society? What is its final justification? 
What is its ultimate aim and value ¢ 

In answer to these questions, I would say in the first 
place that music is the great emotional stabilizer. Its chief 
function for the majority is a recreation or relaxation. 
Students sing and play for the sheer enjoyment and re- 
lease it gives them. Thus one of the basic values of music 
in our schools is its benefit to mental hygiene. A proof of 
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the mental hygienic value lies in the fact that early in the 
war our Government realized that if it did not maintain 
a singing Army it would never have a victorious one. 
For music has the power not only to arouse and stimulate 
the finer emotional sensitivities but also to relieve ner- 
vous strain and tension. Finally, music has a very im- 
portant place in the religious development of the child. 
If he gives, in musical form, the appropriate expression 
of his faith, his religious feeling is intensified. There- 
fore, in carrying forward the work of musical education, 
we further the ideals .which the Church has set before 
us, namely, to purify and elevate the whole function of 
music as a social factor. Since, then, music contributes 
greatly to the emotional, physical, and religious develop- 
ment of an individual, it deserves a prominent place in 
our educational program. 


Again we quote Mursell and Glenn, who say if music is 
taught merely as a drill subject, or as an informational 
subject, then it has no real place in the school curriculum. 
If mathematics, history, and literature are taught on the 
same basis they have no value either. Each subject is a 
wide field and becomes educative only insofar as it be- 
comes an opportunity for wider and more character- 
istically human experience. If in our schools we aim to 
do more than training our children by keeping the ulti- 
mate value in mind, we will be educating, which is a 
process that never ends. Education is dynamic and pro- 
gressive in contrast with training which is the formation 
of fixed habits and are only means to an end. The busi- 
ness of education is the continually greater enrichment 
of life. We must have music education through musical 
projects and undertakings. Training the children to 
read notes or to memorize theoretical rules is not of 
greatest importance. If we can give them an apprecia- 
tion of what these notes stand for, and what prompted 
the composer to write them, and show them the thought 
behind the poem or something of the people about whom 
the song is written, we will make the problem of reading 
more attractive, and the hard work will become a joy. 
What we want is a program that will not aim at drill nor 
shirk difficulties, but will give a child, at his level, an 
opportunity to become a musician—to find in music more 
happiness and a richer life. 

Music education should be consistent, starting in the 
kindergarten or first grade and carried on daily, just as 
the other subjects are, through the sixth grade. As Karl 
Gehrkens says, in his Music in the Grade Schools, it is 
not necessary that the teacher be a virtuoso, but she 
must be a great and intelligent lover of music, and be 
continually growing in power and discrimination and 
have a genuine interest in music as an educational force. 
It has been said that “The teacher is the life of the 
school,” and we have all seen what many teachers with 
this love of music in their souls have done toward enrich- 
ing the lives of their pupils, and gradually developing 
taste for better music. 

Many teachers feel they are not sufficiently equipped 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-SEVEN 
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The Music Curriculum of 
the Elementary School 


THIS is a composite of the reports of the 
MENC Division Committees on Elementary 
School Music Curriculum.* It not only pro- 
vides a valuable Journal contribution, but 
affords a sampling of the treatment of the 
reports of all the 1944-45 Curriculum Com- 
mittees as published in the volume now 
ready for distribution. For further infor- 
mation regarding the 1945 reports, refer to 
the item on page 88 of this issue. 


a ELEMENTARY music curriculum, like that in all 
other subject areas, must subject itself to the pene- 
trating analysis of educators and parents demanding 
justification for content, procedure, materials and out- 
comes. These reports of the Elementary Curriculum 
Committees indicate that many music educators are 
aware that the time has come to evaluate the music cur- 
riculum of the elementary school in the light of its effec- 
tiveness in realizing the ultimate aim of all education— 
namely, to assist children in the attainment of right judg- 
ment, appreciation and control of social values. As the 
needs of society change, the content of the curriculum 
tends to change, therefore it should never be regarded as 
final. It is recognized that music serves as a means of 
integrating the child’s personality through a rich variety 
of musical experiences. The teacher has a new role in 
the unfolding of “Ever Widening Music Horizons.” 


GENERAL PROBLEMS 


Elementary school music should be for all the children 
of all the people. Each child should have experiences 
to enable him to emerge as a good and satisfactory citi- 
zen. The objects of elementary school music are: 

(a) To help the child secure his correct singing voice; de- 
velop rhythmic response to music through free bodily move- 
ments; develop an interest in instrumental music; develop genu- 
ine love for and appreciation of good music. 

(b) To increase desire to participate in musical activities. 

(c) To lead children to self-expression through music. 

(d) To develop musical skills and understanding. 

(e) To find talent and provide for its development. 

Every child in every grade should have a place in 
school music activities and programs. Those few who 
for physical reasons cannot sing may perform other 
needed activities. Selection of pupils for these programs 
should be democratic; however, the music rights of the 

* Curriculum Committees from five of the MENC Division Confer- 
ences and the subcommittee on Elementary School Music of the 


Southern Division Consultants Council are represented in this com- 
posite report. Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of the committees: 


California-Western—-Janice Bryan, Los Angeles; Wilma Doig, San 
Leandro. Eastern—-Howard M. Hinga, Rochester, N. Y. North 
Central—Delinda Roggensack, Newton, Iowa; Ella Mann, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Northwest—Stephen L. Niblack, Missoula, Mont.; 
Byron Miller, Centralia, Wash. Southern — Clara J. McCauley, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Southwestern—Mares Murlin, Kansas City, Mo. 


The names of the committee members are given in the published 
volume of reports, together with the personnel of the ninety-one 
other committees, the results of whose studies and discussions have 
been utilized in compiling the book, which is edited by Hazel B. 
Nohavec. Copies of the volume may be obtained from the MENC 
headquarters office at one dollar each, postpaid. 
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individuals should not be denied or slighted. Opportu- 
nities for talented children should be provided without 
exploiting them. Parents should be encouraged to ar- 
range private lessons for such pupils. 

A music festival in which large numbers of children 
from many schools participate, may be used. The music 
training of the classroom must transfer to the community 
and its other institutions. 


I. SUGGESTED GENERAL MUSICAL 
EXPERIENCES 


The individual can scarcely be expected to express 
himself adequately through music unless he is provided 
with the following well-organized, cumulative sequence 
of successful musical experiences that will give him the 
power he needs for self-expression. 


A. Singing Experiences 


(1) Song repertory of musically interesting and 
worth while rote materials that : 

(a) Suits the child’s age and experience. 

(b) Presents gradual sequence from simple, short songs to 
those more difficult, melodically and rhythmically. 

(c) Integrates with school and home experiences. 

(d) Is cumulative and will function in the experience of 
living. 

(2) Diagnosis and cure by individual attention of in- 
dividuals who present vocal problems. 

(3) Music reading-readiness program that meets 
with the needs of varying groups and that bridges the 
rote-note process successfully. 

(4) Introduction of the score as the means to the end 
of a continuing and expanding song repertoire that will 
make a nation of musical literates. 

(5) Acquaintance with great composers and artists 
through the music sung. 

(6) Participation in special choir or glee club by 
selected students. 


B. Listening Experiences 
(1) Listening to songs to learn words and melody. 
(2) Listening to instrumental music in order to ex- 
perience rhythmic expression. 
(3) Listening to performed or recorded music for: 


(a) The joy it affords. 

(b) Acquaintance with musical literature. 

(c) The development of discrimination and critical judgment. 

(d) The understanding of the form of music. 

(e) The understanding of great musical personalities of pres- 
ent and past. 


C. Rhythmic Experiences 
(1) Bodily response to music of simple rhythms such 
as walking, running, skipping, jumping, etc. 
(2) Imitative response, creative rhythms and drama- 
tizations in response to music of varying moods. 
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Directed rhythmic responses in singing games 
and folk dances. 


(3) 


(4) Simple patterns in rhythmic responses tran- 
scribed into note and rest values in musical notation. 


D. Playing Experiences 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) In upper elementary grades pupils begin to play 
in school orchestras. 


Opportunity for playing in the rhythm orchestra. 
Play toy flutes or other preparatory instruments. 
Class piano, wind or string instrument lessons. 


E. Creative Experiences 
(1) Setting words to music, either familiar verses or 
original ones. 
(2) Composing tunes for special occasions, drama- 
tizations, etc. 
(3) Formulating new forms in dancing. 


II. SUGGESTED SPECIFIC MUSICAL 
EXPERIENCES 


The elementary school child must be surrounded by 
situations that bring him all types of musical experience 
which he can enjoy, and through which he will grow and 
develop in his own way toward a deeper love and under- 
standing of music. Some typical school situations are: 


Orchestras—Bands 
Choral Groups—Symphonies 


Singing Games 
Rhythm Orchestra 


Classroom Singing and Bands 
Individual Singing School Programs given on the 
Singing in Small Groups Radio 


Singing in Assemblies 

Attendance at Orchestra and 
Band Concerts adapted to 
Young Listeners 

Listening to well-chosen Pro- 
grams on Radio by Artists 
(vocal and instrumental) 

Music Festivals 

Music Heard at Movies 

Church Music 

Listening Lessons 


Singing in School Choirs 

Singing in Operettas 

Creative Songs for Class Sing- 
ing, Programs and Gradua- 
tions 

Keeping Musical Scrapbooks 

Children’s Singing Plays 

Playing Instruments 

Piano, Violin and Other Instru- 
ments in Solo Performance or 
Ensembles 





The child should be encouraged to share with his 
classmates his out-of-school musical experiences. Some 
practical illustrations are: 


Radio reports. 

Reports on concerts, recitals, interesting music heard at movies, 
community programs. 

Diaries of musical events. 

Teaching songs or games learned out of school. 

Recitals for classmates and assembly by students studying 
privately. 

Pictures, clippings, posters, etc. on bulletin board. 


III. OUTCOMES OF MUSICAL 
EXPERIENCES 


The criteria which the pupil will use in the evaluation 
of music are dependent upon the pupil’s musical capacity 
and his own musical experiences and training. It is im- 
portant that the school provide many opportunities for 
the pupil to hear the best music so that he will choose 
fine music both for performance and for his listening 
pleasure. 

It was agreed that techniques of singing and playing 
are fairly well established but that techniques of creative 
and listening activities in music need further research and 
clarification. 

+ 
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The Place of Music in 
Higher Education 


Is it Just 
Inside the Front 
Door ? 


Y ASSIGNMENT is to discuss, if possible without the 
M patronizing vagueness of my profession, the place 

of music in higher education. Its present place is 
just inside the front door. It deserves a cozier corner, 
and it is appropriate to speculate how to get it one. 

At this point I might devote much time and volubility 
to the cultural values of music in education, with some 
eloquent remarks on music as a healer of the wounds of 
war and an international language for the preservation 
of peace. I shall spare you that panegyric, which you 
could phrase better than I. It should be more reward- 
ing to consider why the study of music is not in the 
so-called “core curriculum” of higher education, and 
why most teachers of music are not in the powerful inner 
circle of most college faculties. 

There are some distinguished conservatories and 
schools of music at the college or post-college level. 
There are also excellent departments of music in some 
colleges, but they are relatively few in number, and 
almost without exception their place at the academic 
table is probably below the salt and certainly below the 
sugar. Since one must generalize, it is not extravagant 
to say that music in most colleges is an administrative 
and academic stepchild. 

That statement does not seem excessive when meas- 
ured against the post-war programs of some leading col- 
leges and universities. The recent Harvard report on 
General Education in a Free Society is a good example, 
and that is the only reason why I choose it. Harvard 
is the traditional leader in American cultural higher edu- 
cation ; its report is probably the most widely read, per- 
haps the most thorough and certainly the most expensive 
of the postwar programs thus far announced. It is a 
significant recognition of the value of general education, 
and offers a program for making general and cultural 
education valid and effective. In that report, if any- 
where, we would expect to find music assigned its ap- 
propriate function in the college curriculum. 

Music is indeed included in the Harvard report. The 
word is mentioned several times, and always with re- 
spect. The report urges that in secondary schools “art 
should be experienced in as many forms as possible from 
earliest infancy. By the arts we mean chiefly music, 
painting, drawing, and modeling.”” It doubts “whether 
formal courses in these subjects should be required of 
students in secondary schools,” but consoles itself with 
the thought that “absence of required courses, or of any 
courses at all, should not mean an absence of musical or 


artistic experience.” It goes on to stress that “such an 
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art as music cultivates the social skills,’ and speaks 
warmly of the social discipline of singing in a choir or 
playing in an orchestra, with particular emphasis upon 
“the advantages of choral singing . . . for the purposes 
of general education.” But the genial glow which this 
praise must bring to the hearts of the music teachers may 
be cooled by the implications of the following somewhat 
disconcerting sentence: “Inasmuch as in music there 
are no explicit ideas at all (I pause there for station 
identification!), “there is no scope for controversy or 
dispute either.” Any exclamation points are my own 
and not those of the authors! 

On the subject of music, in the seventy-three solid 
pages devoted to secondary education, further than that 
the Good Red Book doth not say! 

But what of Harvard College, under the new program 
of general education, consciously aimed at “effective 
thinking, communication, the making of relevant judg- 
ments, and the discrimination of values’? Two para- 
graphs out of seventy pages indicate the place of music, 
and the conclusions are best presented in the words of 
the authors: “A training in the musical skills is hardly 
within the province of general education, but participa- 
tion in choral singing or in orchestral performance can 
be of the greatest value for large numbers of students.” 
The Harvard Glee Club and the Harvard Orchestra are 
then named as apparently the sole vehicles which Har- 
vard will recommend for such participation. But this 
“does not mean that we consider courses in the history 
or in the analysis of music to be irrelevant to general 
education” (a negative approval is better than none!). 
“We believe that one or more courses in music should 
be designed and given for the purposes of general educa- 
tion, but we are not qualified to suggest which types of 
courses would be suitable for these purposes.” Thus 
the authors of the Harvard report, with all the personnel 
of Harvard University available as consultants, with 
$60,000 for its expenses, and with acknowledgments to 
scores of “experts” in various fields from outside the 
University, conclude their cerebrations upon music in 
general education. 

This is not intended as a jibe at Harvard or its highly 
valuable report. Similar reports from certain other 
famous universities do not mention music at all. One 
begins to wonder whether some of us have not over- 
estimated the potentialities of the study of music in 
higher education. 

+ 


Whose fault is it? Probably no one’s fault and every- 
one’s fault. It is less useful to fix the blame than to 
discover the reasons. Many teachers of music must feel 
that college faculties have shown inadequate appreciation 
of the part music could play in general education, or 
have made little effort to adjust curricula to the needs 
of music. They are probably right. I have personally 
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observed the reluctance of some faculties to embark upon 
any new program which might upset established con- 
cepts, comfortable routines, or the current balance of 
power. But musicians have not themselves contributed 
very much to the formulation of attractive and acceptable 
programs of music as an integral part of general educa- 
tion. They too have been slow to face this issue, to 
exert the imagination or make the adjustments it would 
involve. Where are the college courses for the non- 
music major, formulated by musicians and teachers of 
music, in a way to win the enthusiastic support of col- 
lege educators? They exist, largely in the mists of the 
future. Yet certainly music can make ears more sensi- 
tive to beauty, perceptions more keen, taste more dis- 
criminating, value judgments more mature, and the hand 
more expressive of the mind and spirit. Would this not 
be a central contribution to “communication, the making 
of relevant judgments, and the discrimination of values” 
—three of the four cornerstones of the Harvard objec- 
tives of general education? In current slang, music 
teachers have not “sold” music to our college faculties. 

Musicians may feel that faculties have been stuffy and 
remiss in their attitude toward music. Faculties do feel 
that many musicians have been narrow in their interests, 
and difficult in their collaboration. It is time someone 
did something. Where does the initiative lie? Or, 
specifically, who was asleep at the switch at Harvard? 

Probably no one is asleep at the educational switches 
throughout our colleges. The trouble is uncertainty 
where the train should go. Should it carry music educa- 
tion into the colleges or away from them? Are music 
teachers primarily educators or primarily musicians? Is 
music first a study or first a creative art? Is the train- 
ing of hand, eye, and ear simply a technical mastery with 
no meaning to general education, or is it worthy of de- 
gree credit in the same terms as philosophy or physics? 
Only when questions like these are resolved and agreed 
upon is it wise to pull the switch, even if the switchman 
is awake. 

These questions prompt interesting speculations. Do 
musicians constitute a profession? Presumably your an- 
swer is Yes. If so, I agree. But does a musician, like 
a baseball player, become a professional when he re- 
ceives money for playing, or when he has met certain 
standards of musical excellence required by his profes- 
sion? In this connection it might be amusing to con- 
trast the profession of music with that of medicine or 
law. Why have they become outstanding examples of 
professions? First by setting high standards in the 
acquiring of knowledge or law or medicine, secondly by 
maintaining high standards in practice. 

Law and medicine have established powerful and 
closely knit national organizations which largely deter- 
mine professional policy and which act as accredited na- 
tional spokesmen for their professions. In the field of 
teaching there are powerful and unified organizations of 
law schools and medical schools. In the field of practice 
there is the American Bar Association and the American 
Medical Association. National, state, and local organi- 
zations have accepted a large measure of self-responsi- 
bility for maintaining the educational and practicing 
standards of medicine and law. It is not the fee for legal 
service or medical advice that makes a lawyer or a doctor. 

But the profession of music includes private teachers, 
teachers of music in elementary schools, teachers in grad- 
uate schools and conservatories. A professional musician 
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**MUSIC and Reconstruction in American Educa- 
tional Institutions’’ was the assigned subject of an 
address delivered by Dr. Valentine before the open- 
ing session of the convention of the Music Teachers 
National Association, Detroit, February 21, 1946. 
This article is taken from the manuscript of the 
address, which was received with enthusiasm by 
one of the largest audiences in the history of the 
MTNA. 

Dr. Valentine who is president of the University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., modestly disclaims 
authority or experience in music, but it seems 
evident, as he himself tacitly admitted in the pref- 
ace.of his address, that the influences of Rochester, 
the Eastman School of Music, ‘‘and my friend and 
musical mentor [Howard Hanson—musical director 
of Eastman, a component institution of the Uni- 
versity] who for ten long years has endured my 
musical ignorance”’ are not to be denied even in the 
case of the president. 

In any event or circumstance, so far as his musical 
background is concerned, Dr. Valentine is quite at 
home in this discussion of the place of music and 
music educators in the institutions devoted to 
higher education. His analysis of reasons why the 
place isn’t better than ‘“‘just inside the front door” 
is discerning and fair, and includes more than a 
hint that maybe, to start with, some of the repre- 
sentatives of music forgot to remove their high 
hats, and are still standing, umbrellas, stuffed 
shirts, and all, in the vestibule. Of course, this is 
just editorial interpretation—the author didn’t say 
that in so many words, or in any words, really. You 
will want to read the article for yourself. You will 
find it stimulating and thought-provoking. Whether 
or not your direct concern in music is at the college 
level will make little difference, for Dr. Valentine 
writes at the human level. 

|Nore: The Music Epvucaror’s JourRNAL is indebted to 
the Music Teachers National Association for permission to 
publish this paper by Dr. Valentine as a preprint from the 
1946 MTNA Volume of Proceedings, which is now being 
compiled and which will include all principal papers and 
addresses presented at the Detroit 1946 convention. ] 











may be a composer, a musicologist, a professor, an or- 
chestra personnel man, a conductor, or a horn player of 
any quality or temperature. No college or professional 
degree, no state examination or license need be secured 
to become a member in good standing of the musical 
profession. Have musicians ignored, or deliberately 
avoided these means of establishing a profession of the 
highest standards, influence, and_ self-responsibility? 
If so, why? 

Is it because standards are impossible for a profession 
so all-embracing? At one of its extremes is the profes- 
sional musician who, by-passing the usual disciplines, 
gains recognition by sheer talent or audience appeal. 
Beside him stands another, who gains professional 
standing simply by his own repeated insistence that he 
is a musician. At the other extreme is the professional 
by virtue of the most rigorous and scholarly preparation 
over many years. Can the same hallmark be stamped 
upon all of them? 

If the performance and teaching of music is to be a 
profession of high standing, should it not strengthen its 
national organization by exacting standards and limited 
membership? What is to be the musicians’ equivalent 
of the Bar Association or the Academy of Medicine? 

In another respect musicians find themselves in a 
curious, perhaps an anomalous position. Other voca- 
tions which have been notably successful in attaining 
professional standing merge themselves in standing with 
the upper economic levels of society, the salaried retainer- 
fee class. They have consistently avoided measures and 
procedures which might identify them with the wage- 
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earning vocations. Yet musicians are almost universally 


so identified through membership in a union. There are 
many reasons why a musician finds it expedient to join 
a union. I am not speaking against unions, or against 
musicians as union members, but it may be significant 
that musicians stand alone in attempting to establish 
themselves as a profession while at the same time achiev- 
ing a strongly unionized status. Perhaps the profession 
of music can thrive in this dual personality, but the weight 
of experience and logic of other professions is against it. 
If the profession of music is to include those at all eco- 
nomic and qualitative levels, there is certain to be a pull 
in both directions at the same time. 

In the field of music education these problems are even 
more complicated. Again, taking law and medicine for 
comparison, we find illuminating contrasts. Those pro- 
fessions have established a uniform, recognized, and re- 
quired program of professional education at the post- 
graduate level. They have made that program an organic 
part of established higher education. Fly-by-night law 
schools and unattached commercial medical schools have 
been largely eliminated, and the great schools of law and 
medicine, which set the standards of the profession, are 
now integral parts of our great universities. 

This is not equally true in music. We have indeed our 
fine conservatories of music, but not a few of them are 
separate from colleges and universities. It is difficult to 
say whether many of these are primarily of collegiate or 
of postgraduate level, since they are at once both and 
neither. There is no established degree in music uni- 
form with the M. D. or the LL. B., or similar degrees 
in architecture, dentistry and education. 

“But,” you may reply, “most of the upper-level educa- 
tion in music takes place in colleges, as part of the estab- 
lished college offering for the bachelor’s degree.” The 
answer is obvious: Music instruction in colleges is 
rarely of the professional type; in most cases it is a side- 
line of both the college and the students, and at its best 
is more concerned with education for future teachers of 
music than with the preparation of musicians. Profes- 
sional training in the colleges is hampered by the reluc- 
tance of college faculties to grant degree credit for musi- 
cal performance. The chemist may get degree credit for 
performance in the laboratory, or the engineer for dex- 
terity in the machine shop, and perhaps even the English 
major for skill in writing, but the musician, the sculptor, 
or the painter usually finds that performance brings him 
little credit toward the bachelor’s degree. 

Should musicians work toward some more uniform 
and recognized professional musical education? If so, 
should this professional education be at the post-college 
level? If so, should it be organized within universities? 
Or, if the answer to one or more of the previous ques- 
tions is negative, what should become the established 
pattern of professional education for musicians ? 

I recognize the difficulties of the teacher of music amid 
his colleagues in higher education. Most college officers 
usually do not support music teaching, morally or finan- 
cially, with the same enthusiasm they devote to physics, 
economics, or other fields accepted as integral parts of 
the curriculum. Professors of music often do not find 
themselves in the inner circle of faculty committees. 
Many teachers of music in colleges are only part-time 
members of faculties, with consequent limitations of 
participation, influence and even self-confidence. But all 
these difficulties were once true of such former academic 
mavericks as economics, sociology, psychology—yes, 
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even engineering! Whatever combinations of force, tact, 
performance, and political maneuvering brought those 
studies to academic acceptance might be worth the study 
of academic musicians. 

If the future of music education is to remain and expand 
in our colleges and universities, your problem is twofold. 
First is the formulation of courses which will fit music 
into programs for general studies in undergraduate col- 
leges. In formulating such courses musicians must take 
the initiative. Second is the establishment of more pro- 
fessional schools of music at the graduate level, preferably 
within universities, where they can draw upon the mani- 
fold cultural resources universities can offer. Schools 
of this type exist and provide patterns, though not neces- 
sarily perfect ones. 

The success of musicians in this effort lies largely in 
winning the full confidence and liking of those who deter- 
mine curricula and budgets. Teachers of music in col- 
leges can do more to win the minds and hearts of their 
academic colleagues—a strange and difficult breed but 
on the whole an admirable one. If Machiavelli could 
speak with the tongue of Zarathustra he might offer sug- 
gestions as follows: 

Academic people speak a language of their own. Only he who 
speaks it can hope to sit with the mighty. Even Orpheus should 
learn pedaguese! 

Those who attend faculty meetings regularly, especially if they 
say little, win the acceptance of the faculty, the gratitude of the 
dean and the eye of the president. From such stalwarts are 
appointments to important committees made. And committees 
are to curricula what men in smoke-filled hotel rooms are to 
political candidates. 

Professors may deplore varsity athletics, but they like a man 
who knows team play in their own activities. They will show 
their gratitude to him who carries his share of routine burdens 
on the campus, provided always that he does it with good humor 
and apparent humility. Thus are deans made and programs 
approved. 

Even as the history professor gives freely of his professional 
knowledge by speeches on the United Nations at a faculty gather- 
ing, or the physics professor explains atomic fission without fee 
at the Chamber of Commerce, so the music educator should give 
his own special talents to the inner circles of his college. When 
professionalism enters the faculty club, good fellowship flies out 
the window. 

A musician in a faculty must resign himself to his fate, and 
become an educator first and a virtuoso second. Every man 
must learn to adapt himself to low company. 

Only distinguished full professors can afford to put on displays 
of temperament, and they rarely do. Musicians who must give 
vent to their temperaments had best do so upon their wives at 
home. 

The musician who believes Bohemianism essential to his talents 
should remain without the ivied walls. Most faculties and trus- 
tees are conservative and from them the President receiveth his 
daily bread and the Dean his telephone calls. 


+ 


In short, colleges are communities, and accept and 
foster those who adopt their mores and their methods. 
The man, whether musician or chemist, who makes him- 
self a good and valued citizen of the academic community 
is half way to the realization of any reasonable academic 
aid. The other half rests with ability and a just cause. 
College folk are groping to strengthen the basis of your 
profession by what seem to them appropriate and essen- 
tial disciplines. They need your help in the delicate 
matter of fostering talent and fanning to flame the crea- 
tive spark. They need you as collaborators and as guides 
to a better understanding of the artist’s problem. When 
our colleges and universities are well stocked with able 
musicians who have made themselves beloved educators 
as well, then music will have its true place in higher 
education and all will profit. 
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What China Can Learn about 
Music Education 


By Utilizing the 
Experience of Music Educators 
in the United States 


HE UNITED STATES had a strenuous time, starting 

from scratch—from conquering the wilderness—to 

the building of “alabaster cities”; from fighting for 
independence to world leadership, and from a dream of 
democracy to its realization. Her history is one of life 
and growth, one of constant changes and adjustments, 
and one of realizing a firm belief that men are all created 
equal. Her way of life is God’s proof that men can live 
and work together in spite of differences. She is so 
“young and gay,” so eager to keep on moving, and so in- 
vincible by failures that her “big sisters” in the family of 
nations have lots to learn from her. 

It is not surprising, then, to find music so vital a part 
of American life, and music education so advanced and 
so important in the whole scheme of education. For 
music not only reflects the character of a nation; it also 
influences and recreates the character of a nation. Music 
in such a growing democratic country cannot be anything 
else but highly developed and loved. 

China may have something to give to the United 
States, but she certainly has much to learn from the 
latter in the field of music education. Music in China, 
until quite recently, had been very much ignored for 


nearly a thousand years. The modern school system in 





ALTHOUGH directed to music educators in China, 
this article will be read with keen interest by all 
who are concerned with music education in the 
schools in any country and, we should say, particu- 
larly in the United States. Indeed, it probably will 
be with some feeling of humbleness that American 
music education colleagues of the author will 
draw certain lessons and conclusions from the 
article, for the inferences are obvious. 


Mr. Lee was formerly director of music education 
of the Ministry of Education, China, (1938-41), 
and formerly dean, and one year acting director of 
the National Conservatory of Music, Chungking. 
He received degrees from Yenching University, 
Peip’ing, and Oberlin Conservatory, and is at present 
studying at Columbia University Teachers College. 
He is especially interested in music-school adminis- 
tration, and the training of music teachers and 
professional musicians. 


Music educators who attend the Cleveland conven- 
tion will have opportunity to hear him, one of his 
assignments being that of a participant in the 
evaluation session, in which he shares the platform 
with Lilla Belle Pitts, Francis L. Bacon, Hobart 
Sommers, and Charles H. Lake. 
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PAO—CH’EN LEE 


China has a short history of about eighty years, and 
music was included in the curriculum as a regular sub- 
ject not more than forty years ago. We need good song 
materials, and we need well-trained music teachers—a 
large army of them. 

The United States during the last hundred years 
painstakingly developed a good system of music educa- 
tion. But it required a century. This puts China in a 
very advantageous position, for she can share the results 
of the hundred years of progress ; she does not have to go 
through all the “trials and errors” that the United States 
underwent, and she can probably shorten that hundred 
years to thirty or forty years in the development of her 
music education. In doing so, China can very well learn 
a few nice things from the United States. 


+> 


The United States is certainly all for experiments. 
First, the “Quincy New Departure’! questioned the tra- 
ditional way of education; then, the various tests and 
measurements in the so-called scientific movement tried 
to better understand the factors in learning and make 
teaching more efficient. In the Virginia and Arkansas 
experiments,” more than 17,000 teachers took active part 
in the program. This is the American spirit! Why 
should we do this? If there is a convincing reason, then 
how shall we do it? If old wisdom cannot give us the 
answer, we are to find out ourselves. 

China is now “in the same boat.” The fact that we 
have a culture of 4,000 years does not mean that our 
ancient sages have said everything from which we can 
seek rescue in solving our present-day problems. We 
must find out for ourselves the many “whys” and “hows” 
in our life if we want to be worthy of that glorious past. 
It is the questioning mind and the experimental spirit 
that we need now more than anything else. 

Once we realize the importance of a questioning mind 
and an experimental spirit, we can ask many thought- 
provoking questions. Why is it that so many children 
are bored of the music lesson when it can be so enjoy- 
able? Why is it that the staff notation has been taught 
with little success and the numerical notation still reigns 
high? How can Western music complement instead of 
supersede Chinese music? How shall we make China a 
singing nation? With these and many other questions 
in mind, it is a tremendous task for the music educators 
to work them out. 

The United States hit something very important from 
the very beginning of her educational development. That 





*James L. Mursell, Education for American Democracy (W. W. 
Norton, 1943), pp. 100-109. 
2 Ibid. pp. 300-305. 
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is, the public has always been keeping a very keen in- 


terest in education. Whenever there is anything they 
disapprove, they don’t grumble; they kick! Public opin- 
ion can influence educational policies, and schools can 
educate and develop public opinion. They interinfluence 
each other, and out of this condition grows a healthy 
education. 

The educational system in China is constantly facing 
the danger of being controlled by the government to such 
an extent that the public gradually will become disinter- 
ested, and eventually will not care much to have any 
voice in it. The days of monarchy, even a benevolent 
monarchy, are gone. It is only when the public keeps 
a keen interest in their own education that when they ask 
for “fish,” the government dares not give them “stone,” 

In the development of music education, it is the schools 
who should develop in the young generation a love of 
music and blow musical breezes to homes and society. 
It is the public who should constantly remind the schools 
what they want-—and how they love that “tincture of 
iron” in Chinese music that makes it Chinese! 


+ 


The United States is heading toward an education that 
is closely related with actual life. Teachings in schools 
should not be merely a “backward view over a world 
that is safely dead.”” What the learner acquires in school 
should be so related with life that a keen interaction is 
brought out between the learner and his environment. 

Schools in China time and again have been criticized 
for using too much “imported” music and overlooking 
the materials that are there around them right out of 
school walls. Of course, music is international—and 
Beethoven can and should be enjoyed by all nations. 
But this internationalism in music does not mean that a 
people should either have no knowledge or be ashamed 
of their own music. It is such a pity to think of the alto- 
gether not uncommon fact that children are taught to 
sing Old Black Joe or Home on the Range in school— 
and practically all the Chinese folksongs are left to their 
own enjoyment out of school. It is the job of music 





educators to see that music is related with life, and that 
in-school music, and out-of-school music are correlated. 
It is our job to make it explicit that it is in the science 
of music we want to catch up with the West—and not 
at the expense of sacrificing our own art of music. 

Many progressive administrators and teachers in the 
United States are now taking great trouble to constantly 
plan their curricula to keep up with the march of time. 
No curriculum, no matter how well it is planned, could 
ever meet the needs of this ever-changing society. There 
should be no planned program—only a planning one. 

With a centralized system of education in China, it is 
a great temptation to standardize all teaching materials 
and procedures by sending out provincial and ministry 
supervisors to police given areas, and to see that all 
schools keep in line. Under such a system, the whole 
teaching situation is bound to be mechanical and routine- 
bound. 

Music educators in China should be very thankful that 
they are living in this great period—the greatest period 
of all times. We have a glorious culture of our own to 
look back to—a culture which paid the greatest attention 
and respect to music and music education. We have a 
most progressive Western culture to compare with and 
to learn from—a culture in which music and music edu- 
cation are highly developed. We have 450 million people 
to be our audience, our customers, and our supporters. 
We have a vast, fertile field to be recultivated and we 
have every reason to expect a plentiful harvest. As a 
Chinese patriotic song goes: 

We are the troubadours of the nation; 

We are the troubadours of the nation! 
And hand in hand 

We rove the land, 
Over the brave martyr dead 

We march where heroes went ahead! 
But no sadness, 

Only gladness. 
Awaken all by our songs, 

Wake up, men, sing with the minstrels’ songs! 
Sing out, men, with jubilation, 

Join the troubadours of the nation! 


This is how we are going to make China again a sing- 
ing nation, again a “nation of music and good manners”’! 





Left: 
tories, and the troops. 


not read Chinese readily, you may like to know that the characters in the 
The Yu-Ts’ai 


sponsored by the Ministry of Education.” « At the Right: 


A section of the festival chorus organized by Mr. Lee in 1941; twenty-one choruses were mobilized from schools, fac- 
Mr. Lee was one of four conductors and his song, quoted above, was sung in the program. 


In case you do 
“Thousand-Voice Choral Concert, 


background say 
“Yellow River Cantata” by 


School chorus sings the 


one of the leading Chinese composers, Hsu Hsing-hai, who died recently in North China. It was once considered immodest to sing 


in public in China but the war changed this idea, when it was found that soldiers march better when they sing. More and more 
choruses are springing up in China. Yu-Ts’ai School, which is in Chungking, is largely supported by American funds contributed 
through the China Aid Council, an agency of United China Relief. The music department of the school is located in an old temple 
north of Chungking. Mrs. Lee, wife of the author of the accompanying article, taught in the school at one time. 
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Music Education through 


Wartime to Peacetime 


A Brief Review 
and a Searching Look 
Ahead 


HE Music of the world has reflected the stress and 

change of war. A Russian, Shostakovich, captured 

the fancy of all Allies with his Leningrad symphony, 
and, in 1944, CBS paid an unheard of fee of $10,000 for 
first radio performance right of his Eighth Symphony. 
Irving Berlin pounded out tune after tune—Any Bonds 
Today?, This Is the Army, Mr. Jones, and Angels of 
Mercy. Nostalgic songs such as I’m Dreaming of a 
White Christmas served to remind a homesick lad of a 
home many miles away. The American public was 
caught up with tunes like Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition. The spirit of each branch of the service 
was captured in old tunes such as the Marines’ Hymn, 
or in new ones such as The Army Air Corps, or Frank 
Loesser’s Rodger Young for the infantry. Stress was 
laid on music of the Allies, Sibelius fading in favor with 
the rise of Shostakovich. America’s own foremost com- 
posers such as Harris and Copland turned from writing 
esoteric music for limited groups, as they did in the ’30s, 
to the writing of music of wider appeal—that composed 
in the vein of democratic idealism. It is encouraging to 
note, in retrospect, that we fail to find the shortsighted 
anti-German-composer feeling that was so prevalent in 
the last war. Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, and Wagner 
have continued supreme on most major programs. 

Great impetus has been given to the development of 
American folk music. The work of John and Allan 
Lomax, the ballad singing of John Jacob Niles, Burl 
Ives, and hundreds of others, have brought to the listen- 
ing public a vast store of America’s own songs and bal- 
lads, including the Kentucky mountaineers’ ballads, the 
cowboys’ laments, the Negro’s hollers, and the railroad 
builders’ working songs. 

The suddenly developing interest in inter-American 
culture brought into existence a fine library of Latin 
American music. Under Charles Seeger, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union gave invaluable aid in research into music 
of the twenty-one American Republics. Authoritative 
bulletins on materials, information on the musical culture 
of the various countries, and program suggestions were 
issued from time to time. The Pan American Union, 
with the help of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence and other professional agencies, did much to stimu- 
late publication of many foreign editions in the United 
States and to carry the American music idiom to the 
remaining twenty republics. 

While this extension of musical resources and inter- 
change of musical interests at first was concerned with 
the Hemisphere, it should be noted that even before the 
war was over, plans for integtating all nationalities and 
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all peoples in similar developnient were under way, with 
vigorous support of many educational and musical or- 
ganizations. And, what is more important, it is unques- 
tionably true that governments, including our own, are 
vitally concerned with world interchange in culture and 
in education as an important factor in this program. 

The quality of musical scores for current motion pic- 
tures improved almost phenomenally. Many of the fore- 
most composers of our day are at work on original scores 
for the screen. Outstanding among the wartime releases 
are such film music successes as Song of Russia, Battle 
of Russia, Thousands Cheer, A Song to Remember, 
and the more recent release of Rhapsody in Blue based on 
the life of Gershwin. Among special films released for 
overseas consumption was one entitled Toscanini, de- 
signed to bring the men a contact with home through 
the work of this great conductor. 

Two comparatively new fields for the application of 
music received added impetus—music in industry and 
music in therapy. Several series of “Music in Industry” 
institutes were held to crystallize the research and ex- 
periment taking place. Definite and often extravagant 
claims were made for the efficacy of music on production 
rate in the factory. Choice of music and exact applica- 
tion of it, relative to time of day, type of work, and 
preferences of workers, were the chief problems of in- 
vestigation. The music used in most cases was espe- 
cially arranged and recorded. The Armed Services’ 
Medical Division assumed cautious leadership in the use 
of music in hospitals, but as yet the Surgeon General’s 
office refused to recognize the term “musical therapy” as 
having any scientific basis. Only now are some facts 
being revealed in regard to the usefulness of music, 
rightly administered, in this specialized application. The 
distinct emotional power of music and its relationship to 
the emotional nature of many mental disorders has led 
to much experiment in the use of music in diagnosis and 
treatment of many psychoneuroses. In general, it has 
not been widely accepted by civilian psychiatrists, but 
the armed services may well have a different story to tell 
when it can be released. 


+> 


A study of wartime music reveals an interesting story 
of promotion and service. Many professional and ama- 
teur programs removed all admission charges or admit- 
ted patrons on the purchase of war bonds or stamps. The 
first World War saw the inauguration of the Lewisohn 
Stadium concerts in New York. During this war the 
League of Composers opened a new free series of con- 
certs. Still other programs were given for servicemen, 
inductees, and hospital patients. Others raised funds for 
the USO, the American Red Cross, or for gifts for serv- 
icemen. Many of the foremost entertainers and profes- 
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sional musicians spent the major portion ot their time 
in the camp circuit, both abroad and at home. The roster 
is almost limitless, including such names as John Barbi- 
rolli, Marjorie Lawrence, Yehudi Menuhin, Morton 
Downey, Andre Kostelanetz, Albert Spaulding, José 
Iturbi, and Bing Crosby. Our schools all over the coun- 
try gave similar community service constantly, particu- 
larly in the less urban areas where professional music 
was more limited. 

The program offerings of our schools were adapted 
more markedly to the war effort. In general, the pro- 
grams became more purposeful and specific. They served 
to raise the patriotic fervor by means of better showman- 
ship, more military music, and more stirring ballads of 
free men at war. The plan of the pageant-drama, given 
special emphasis as a school-wide creative project by 
presentations at MENC National and Division meetings 
in 1938 and later, was extended and adapted in many 
communities.* 

As a stimulus and reward for wartime service, the 
Music War Council of America, in cooperation with the 
MENC and the Conference auxiliaries—the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations—an- 
nounced in September 1944 the practice of awarding 
special citations for distinguished home-front services to 
selected musical organizations in American high schools. 
Applications were received and reviewed by a special 
committee representing the National School Band, Or- 
chestra, and Vocal Associations, and the Music War 
Council. By December 1, 1945, over seven hundred 
such awards had been made to musical organizations 
and school music departments, and one hundred thou- 
sand individual citation cards mailed. 

More than ever before American people were stimu- 
lated to sing. This increase in quantity and quality of 
group singing was due in part to strong official urging 
from professional organizations such as the MENC, and 
by further urging from the War Manpower Commis- 
sion through the “nation-wide sings” sponsored by Fed- 
eral agencies throughout the United States on the “High 





1 Pageant-dramas and musico-dramatic productions have, of course, 
been common to the school music program for about as many years 
as there has been a school music program. The author’s reference 
is to the prominence given this type of production, and the more 
careful attention accorded to the creative, dramatic, musical, pro- 
duction and school-wide integration aspects in the period under 
discussion. As stated, much of the impetus responsible for this 
broader development may be attributed to presentations of original 
productions provided for meetings of the MENC by the schools of 
host cities. A few examples: Musica Americana, a dramatic por- 
trayal of American music by the St. Louis Public High Schools, 
1938; The Song of the City, a musico-dramatic portrayal of the 
founding, settlement, and development of Detroit, by the public 
schools of Detroit and Wayne University, 1939; Hansel and Gretel, 
an adaptation of Humperdinck’s operetta, with performers including 
not only children from public schools, but adults “desiring to par- 
ticipate in ensemble music after leaving school,” Tacoma, 1939: 
The River of Time, presenting important episodes in the history of 
music in Louisville, 1939; El Dorado, a pageant opera of California’s 
history, Los Angeles, 1940; World Without End, Spokane, 1941; 
Free Men, the Drama of American Democracy, Milwaukee, 1942. 
(Free Men was adapted from the book The Education of Free Men 
in American Democracy, published by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission.) In 1943, the Education Section of the War Finance Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Treasury Department enlisted the cooperation of 
the MENC and the state organizations in carrying on an extensive 
series of programs in many of which dramatics and pageantry were 
incorporated. Examples of the latter were the War Savings pro- 
grams featured by the MENC host cities in 1943—Atlanta, Georgia ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Oklahoma City, Okla. ; Eugene, Oregon; Rochester, 
N. Y.; Santa Barbara, Calif. 

2 Actually, the integration of the music education program with 
the war effort began in 1940, with the adoption by the MENC of 
the American Unity through Music report prepared by a special 
committee authorized by the Music Educators National Conference 
in cooperation with the Music Teachers National Association and 
the National Association of Schools of Music. The personnel of the 
committee: Fowler Smith, Richard W. Grant, A. R. McAllister, 
Glenn Gildersleeve, Frances Elliott Clark, Herman F. Smith, Lilla 
Belle Pitts, Howard Hanson, Glen Haydon, C. V. Buttelman, Vanett 
Lawler. This report was published in the March-April 1941 Music 
EDUCATORS JOURNAL and issued separately. At about the same time 
a brochure, Music in the National Effort, was published for the 
Music Educators National Conference by the Radio Branch, Bureau 
of Public Relations of the War Department. 
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THIS ARTICLE is presented by the Editorial Board 
as a timely contribution to the 1946 Convention 
issue of the Journal, and also as an excellent example 
of what is meant by the current MENC slogan. The 
author, on his own initiative, organized a bit of a 
survey on which he could base some evaluations and 
conclusions that would be helpful to himself and 
his students in making calculations and plans for 
the future. In this respect, at least, the article 
demonstrates that the theme Music Education 
Looks and Plans Ahead is indeed a purposeful and 
truthful phrase, and a worthy expression of the 
mettle and of the resourcefulness of the profession 
which is represented by the MENC. Mr. Nickerson’s 
article, itself, points out other aspects wherein the 
theme, or slogan, is pertinent in its present appli- 
cation. 


The article should also serve as a further challenge 
to other members of the profession to do some 
‘looking and planning” on their own hook. It is 
this kind of individual thinking and organization 
of the results thereof that is bound to contribute 
something worth while to the collective thinking 
and planning of the entire group. 


Incidentally, but by no means of minor importance, 
this article has considerable historical significance 
in the annals of music education. 











School Hour” radio program, and through other media, 
including the well-organized program of the Treasury 
Department, and the less well organized, though sporadi- 
cally effective Office of Civilian Defense programs.? The 
influence in behalf of community singing, occasioned by 
the singing of service training groups marching to and 
from classes in the early stages of the war, was most 
marked on those who heard them. In most schools group 
singing of a patriotic and inspirational nature came to 
be a potent morale booster. The trend spread to various 
other community programs. One difference from tradi- 
tional group singing could be seen in the distinct martial 
flavor; service songs, marching songs, patriotic songs, 
and the folk melodies of the Americas were the fare. 
Among other releases, the U. S. Treasury Department 
issued two editions of a very usable song sheet, Songs 
for the Home Front. Other song sheets were published 
by various of the wartime Government agencies or de- 
partments. A succession of service songs crowded the 
popular market and many of these were included in con- 
cert programs and elsewhere. A much wider use of ac- 
companying ensembles, either instrumental or vocal, be- 
came the practice. Teams of song leaders from our 
schools were trained to handle group singing wherever 
a group was meeting for a program. The Star-Spangled 
Banner, generally lowered to A-flat, became a “must” 
at every public performance.* However, in spite of the 





3 Nearly every JOURNAL reader has seen the leaflet entitled Code 
for the National Anthem of the United States, or has observed one 
of the reprints which appeared in countless newspapers, either in 
editorial or feature form, as well as in general periodicals, official 
magazines of state and national organizations, and church publica- 
tions. This widely distributed ‘‘Code’’ was prepared at the Milwau- 
kee biennial convention of the Music Educators National Conference 
(1942) by a voluntary committee representing various organizations 
and musical interests, with unofficial representation of the War De- 
partment Bureau of Public Relations and Special Services Division. 
It is interesting to note that the personnel of the committee included 
the chairman (Peter W. Dykema) and one other member (Osbourne 
McConathy) of the original National Anthem Committee, which was 
responsible for acceptance of the “‘Service Version” of the National 
Anthem, now in general use. It is this service version, lowered to 
the key of A-flat which appears in the Code leaflet and which was 
so widely published. Although the “Service Version” is used in 
nearly every collection of songs extant in the United States, only the 
newer or revised books have it in the A-flat key. Service bands and 
orchestras have been slow to comply with the campaign to help 
“take the National Anthem away from the sopranos and give it to 
the people.’”’ However, it is of interest in this connection to note 
that the MENC Committee on Patriotic Music, of which Mr. Dykema 
is chairman, has on its docket several projects which pertain to the 
National Anthem in such respects as key, usage, the stanza or 
stanzas to sing, ete. 
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AN AMERICAN ACE 


Scena for Tenor Solo and Chorus of Men’s Voices with 
Piano, Organ (or Second Piano), Harp. and Violoncello 


By FREDERICK STEVENSON 


A serious, scholarly work for well trained groups. 
Ideal as a program number, Mr. Stevenson's scena reveals 
a studied and dramatic setting for James Church Alvord's 
searching text. Some notable solo passages for high 


tenor are provided. 
Price, 50 cents 


Orchestration Available on Rental 


BALLAD OF THE 
GOLDEN SUN 


Cantata for Men’s Voices with Soprano Solo 
By WILLIAM LESTER 





This work concerns an incident in the conquest of Peru 
and the horseman, Leguizano, who, having won a 
coveted image of the Sun, gambled it away in a single 
night. The score is well calculated to project the story, 
and best can be performed by groups of some experience. 
The solo sections are for high soprano. Time of per- 
formance, twenty minutes. 


Price, 75 cents 


Orchestration Available on Rental 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE 


For Mixed Voices with Soprano Solo 
(Special School Edition) 


By JULES JORDAN 





Whittier’s graphic account of a famous Civil War in- 
cident is offered here in a fine musical setting. It is a 
special adaptation from the original score for mature 
voices, and is arranged for first and second sopranos, 
altos (or tenors), and basses. The interchangeable special 
part for altos or tenors provides a unique feature. The 
solo parts occur intermittently throughout the work. Time 
of performance, fifteen minutes. 


Price, 35 cents 


Also Published in a Regular Edition for Mixed Voices 
(S.A.T.B.) 


Price, 50 cents 


Orchestration Available on Rental 


THE CALL 
TO FREEDOM 


For Mixed Voices with Soprano Solo 
By VICTOR HERBERT 





A choral work in this noted composer’s more serious 
vein. Ever timely, it is especially appropriate for rendition 
just now. The soprano solos allotted to The Spirit of 
Freedom form striking contrasts to the choral passages, 
and at the same time provide beautiful material for a well 
trained singer. Time of performance, fifteen minutes. 


Also Published for Men's Voices (T.T.B.B.) and Soprano Solo 
Price, each edition, 60 cents 


Orchestration Available on Rental 

















Outstanding Cantatas 


FOR SCHOOL PROGRAMS A 
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COLUMBUS 


For Soprano, Alto, and Bass 
By E. S. HOSMER 


Here the discovery of our shores is set forth in a musi- 
cal work of special interest to maturing singers. It is 
uncomplicated in style, easy to learn, and constitutes a 
most enjoyable contribution to any program. Time of per- 
formance, ten minutes. 


Also Published for: 


Four-Part Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 
Three-Part Treble Voices (S.S.A.) 
Four-Part Male Voices (T.T.B.B.) 


Price, each edition, 40 cents 
Orchestration Available on Rental 


THE FATHER 
OF WATERS 


For Mixed Voices 
By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 





One of this famed composer's most distinguished choral 
works, in which the colorful history of the mighty Mis- 
sissippi is set forth in stirring fashion. Besides those sec- 
tions designated for Mixed Voices, there are special parts 
for Women’s Voices and Men's Voices. Also there are 
solo assignments for Soprano, Tenor, and Baritone. Time 
of performance, one hour. 


Price, $1.00 
Orchestration Available on Rental 





THE HIGHWAYMAN 


For Mixed Voices with Baritone Solo 
By DEEMS TAYLOR 


Alfred Noyes’ famous poem serves as text matter for 
this fine cantata, which has won popular favor every- 
where. The superior musicianship of its composer is ap- 
parent in this score, which contains some of his most 
beautiful solo and choral passages. Time of performance, 
thirty minutes. 


Also published for Three-Part Treble Voices (S.S.A.) 
with Baritone Solo 


Price, each edition, $1.00 


Orchestration Available on Rental 
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CHORAL FANTASIA 


From the Operas 


Arranged by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 
and PERCY E. FLETCHER 


A series of expertly devised, ca 
tions from operatic favorttes which 
everywhere. Arranged by leadii 
these fantasias include the most pc 
from the operas represented, given 
for mixed voices with occasional 
male voices alone. Also included 
sages. With the exception of the 
van's rollicking Pinafore, and the 
Normandy by Planquette, they r 
grand opera repertoire. Time of pé 
about 15 minutes. 


"I: 9s is scant ach banaeitey ecm Smt 
The Chimes of Normandy........ 
SEE saitidignhntnicarodeseeimaesns 
PU hn sw ame moun 
EE “Ginko d a nenae aaa vues cae 
PD, bs: oN sreles saukens acca 
PED tncacwhscnsaedescans 


*Orchestrations Available on Rentc 





THE SONG OF AME 


An Historical Pageant for Mixed \ 
By WALTER RAIGUEL and H. ALE 


This impressive work marks the « 
from its earliest days. In six ep 
narrative is set forth against a vibrc 
of original and especially arrange 
thews. There are no solo parts. 

This pageant is ideal for produ 
groups, and can be produced in an 
or elaboration. As a stage spe 
action, etc., it is stirring drgma i 
choral composition with oe acc 
ceedingly effective. In eithe? cass 
two narrators, and the time Pauire 
about one hour and fifteen miiutes. 


Vocal Score, $1. 


Stage Manager's Guide and | 
Available on Rer 
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vised, carefully edited adapta- 
tes which has won popularity 
by leading choral authorities, 
most popular vocal passages 
ed, given here in arrangements 
ccasional bits for the treble or 
included are certain solo pas- 
mn of the derivations from Sulli- 
, and the delightful Chimes of 
3, they represent the standard 
Time of performance for each is 
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on Rental. 





AMERICA 


' Mixed Voices 
d H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 


arks the growth of our country 
n six episodes, Mr. Raigquel’s 
st a vibrant choral background 
' arranged music by Dr. Mat- 
parts. 

for production by high school 
ed in any degree of simplicity 
age spectacle with costumes, 
drgma indeed. As a formal 
af accompaniment, it is ex- 
thet case there are parts for 
@ quired for performance is 
miutes. 


core, $1.00 


ide and Orchestra Parts 
e on Rental 








THE LANDING 
OF THE PILGRIMS 


For Two Part Treble Voices (S.A.) 
By LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE 


Here is American history combined with engaging 
music. Fifteen pages in length, this cantata is ideal for 
school uses. since its music is well suited to the ranges 
of young voices and there are no rhythmic complications. 
Brief solo assignments and an interesting yet simple ac- 
companiment are added features. Time of performance, 
five minutes. 


Also Published for Four-Part Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 
Price, each edition, 30 cents 


Orchestration Available on Rental 





THE LIBERTY BELL 


For Men’s Voices 
By WILLIAM G. HAMMOND 


A vivid account of stirring times. Mr. Hammond's 
spirited and appropriate score brings to us in convincing 
fashion the story of the first Independence Day. A fine 
solo in declamatory style for baritone is included. Time 
of performance, fifteen minutes. 


Price, 40 cents 
Orchestration Available on Rental 





THE MAYPOLE 
OF MERRYMOUNT 


For Four-Part Treble Voices 
By FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


Mr. Bornschein’s choral ballad relates of a May Day 
happening in an early New England settlement. While 
his score is marked with general simplicity in the vocal 
parts, it contains some of his most effective work, and 
serves ideally as a program number. There are solos 
for soprano and baritone voices. Time of performance, 
twelve minutes. 

Price, 30 cents 





Ditson Co. 


1712 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia 1, Pa. 




















THE MINUTE MAN 


For Mixed Voices 
By FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


Mr. Bornschein's cantata reflects the heroisms at Con- 
cord in music of stirring qualities, rich in harmonic con- 
tent, and vibrant in spirit. With reverence for its subject, 
it sings new praises for those heroes whose blood has 
risen from that battlefield a glowing importuntty for the 
rights of man. There are brief solo passages for soprano. 
Time of performance, twenty-five minutes. 


Price, 75 cents 
Orchestration Available on Rental 





SONG OF VICTORY 


For Mixed Voices 
By LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE 


A beautiful cantata containing some especially well 
balanced part writing. It is timely in theme and is nota- 
ble for the fine -choral passages throughout its pages. 
The solo assignments are for mezzo-soprano or baritone. 
Time of performance, twenty minutes. 


Price, 60 cents 
Also Published for Three-Part Treble Voices (S.S.A.) 
Price, 50 cents 
Orchestration Available on Rental 





SPANISH DANCES 


Choral Suite for Mixed Voices 
By MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI 


Arranged by GOTTFRIED H. FEDERLEIN 


Here are the famed Spanish Dances in delightful choral 
adaptations. The texts by Frederick H. Martens defi- 
nitely are in the spirit of the original dances, and the 
arrangements are ideal for concert purposes. There are 
no solo requirements. Time of performance, twenty 
minutes. 


Also Published for Three-Part Treble Voices (S.S.A.) 


Price, each edition, 75 cents 





THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


For Mixed Voices 
With Accompaniments for Piano, Organ, and Anvils 


By CHARLES F. NOYES 


This setting of the famous poem provides interest and 
novelty for the choral concert. Mr. Noyes’ rhythmic, 
singable cantata, constructed along melodic lines, offers 
enjoyable work for the students and is well suited to 
school musical projects. The part writing is uninvolved, 
though in some sections the bass part is divided. Also 
some passages are included for five-part treble voices 
(S.S.S.A.A.). Time of performance, fifteen minutes. 


Also Published for Four-Part Treble Voices (S.S.A.A.) 
Price, each edition, 60 cents 


Orchestration Available on Rental 
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Two typical wartime “homefront” scenes: Above, at 
Portland, Oregon, where eight high-school bands par- 


ticipated. Below: Birmingham, Alabama, pupils of 
Central Park Elementary School raising the Treasury 
Department's “Schools at War” flag. 


strong promotional plans of various Federal agencies 
and the zeal of music educators to make Americans a 
“singing people,” the trend to group singing did not 
assume any great proportion. 

Shortages of materials became reflected in conduct and 
practices of the school music organizations. These mu- 
sical groups were frequently forced to conserve the use 
of music because publication schedules had to be lim- 
ited due to rationing of paper and other restrictions im- 
posed by war upon production and distribution. Mem- 
bers of bands and orchestras were obliged to learn to 
make their own repairs on instruments. Students made 
searches in every community for unused or discarded 
instruments. In many places instruction in instrument 
repair was offered in connection with band work. Ex- 
change of library materials was often arranged between 
schools in order to reduce paper demands. 

Performance standards of many professional and 
amateur musical groups suffered considerably during the 
war because of personnel losses. School music groups 
were affected by the continual drain of older boys to 
specialized Army training programs, induction into the 
services, or part-time jobs in industry. Other losses 
were due to the increase of the physical education pro- 
gram requirements, to the demands placed on the students 
by the Victory Corps, and to the accelerated academic 
programs offered to the abler students. 
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During the war stress, the lines of demarcation be- 
tween labor unions and school music became more 
sharply drawn. The issues of labor union membership, 
performance rights of music, and performance privileges 
of organizations on community and privately sponsored 
programs, were more clearly defined. The sharpest divi- 
sion of opinion occurred when Petrillo of the American 
Federation of Musicians virtually banned the Interlochen 
(Michigan) National Music Camp Orchestra from a 
radio broadcast. Although action by Congress is antici- 
pated, the problem is not solved, the issues remain, and 
the next ten years will bring a sharper demarcation of 
the province of school and professional musical groups. 

The number and quality of teachers declined steadily 
during the war. A critical shortage of music teachers, 
particularly of instrumental teachers, was apparent as 
early as 1942. Recognizing the growing shortage and 
realizing that the need would remain critical for some 
years beyond the war, music educators began a recruit- 
ment campaign. In the report of the Consultants’ Coun- 
cil of the MENC North Central Division, which met at 
Chicago in April 1945, we find such statements as “ 
all organizations, in cooperation with local public school 
teachers, should encourage talented students to enter 
the music-teaching field.” Again in the general recom- 
mendations from the same report we find: “(1) that 
outstanding young people be encouraged to enter the 
music teaching field; (2) that as music educators, in our 
guidance programs, we emphasize the dignity and impor- 
tance of teaching . Similar recommendations are 
found in the reports of the other Consultants’ Councils 
held in the series sponsored by the MENC Divisions in 
1945. Elsewhere we find the recommendation and en- 
couragement of in-service training of elementary teachers 
who were forced by circumstances to handle music for the 
first time. War emergency training workshops were held 
in connection with local state, regional, and national 
meetings of the Music Educators National Conference 
and affiliate organizations. Similar emergency training 
programs were instituted by some colleges and univer- 
sities. Festivals and contests tended to give way in some 
states to clinic sessions for new teachers. Temporary 
certificates were often issued on presentation of sub- 
standard qualifications. All of this seriously affected the 
quality of music teaching in our schools. 

Another factor which has serious consequence for the 
program of music education was the limitation or can- 
cellation of festivals, clinics, contests, other professional 
meetings and student activities. The curtailment of trans- 
portation because of gas and tire shortages and the 
growing strain on transportation facilities reflected itself 
immediately on outside-of-school and inter-school pro- 
grams. Without question the standards of performance 
of most school musical groups slipped. Many teachers 
felt that this decline was a direct function of the cur- 
tailment of contests and festivals. To partially fill the 
gap, many communities organized their own inter- and 
intra-school festivals and contests on a local basis, and 
often invited prominent musicians as adjudicators and 
clinic directors. Exchange concerts and two- and three- 
school festivals sprang up in many localities to keep trav- 
eling at a minimum. The curtailment of the festival- 
contest movement on a large-area basis forced music 
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RCA Victor's new “Showpiece” features Tos- 
canini in his first recording of the Leonore Over- 
ture No. 3. This expressive performance by the 
master interpreter of Beethoven comes in a 
colorfully illustrated “Showpiece” folder con- 
taining highlights about the music, composer 
and artist. Order Showpiece SP-2, $2.25.* 








OTHER NEW RECORDINGS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 








Norman Cordon, Bass-baritone: Kipling St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski conducting the 
Songs, including: On the Road to Mandalay, Vladimir Golschmann, Conductor: New York City Symphony Orchestra: 
Gunga Din, others. Archie L. Black at The Swan Lake —Tchaikovsky. Symphony No. 6 (‘Pastoral’) —Beethoven. 
the Piano. Album M-1030, $2.75* Album M/DM-1028, $5.75* = _ Album M/DM-1032, $5.50* 





Just Published! 


“FORM IN MUSIC 
FOR THE LISTENER” 


Of special interest to teachers, music study and adult educa- 
tion groups is RCA Victor's new book on music form. Written 
by Howard Murphy, Professor of Music Education at Columbia 
University, the book contains specific recorded examples to 
illustrate each point. Foreword is by Peter Dykema. List 
ee : price, $2.00.* Order from your RCA Victor dealer. 


*Prices are suggested list prices exclusive of taxes 
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ANYONE CAN PLAY 





It's amazing how easy the Sweetwind is to play. A child 
can play a song on it within a few minutes. Its full 


sweet tone covers 2!/, Chromatic Octaves 





—high or low registers—Staccato— 
Legato—Trills . . . Ideal for School 
Bands — 2nd to 4th Grade Pre- 





Band Instrument Training — 


Home Entertainment. 


“IT’S SOLID!” 
( Signed) 


XT Ava 
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Visit conference booths 32 and 33 for a 
FREE Sweetwind and details for the Nation- 
al Woody Herman Sweetwind Contest! 





AT YOUR DEALER ! 


COPLEEE CL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


1 NORTH LA SALLE ST CHICAGO 2, ILL 
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educators to re-evaluate the objectives of the festival, 
and from these local festival experiments may emerge a 
new concept of festival-competitions. 

The curtailment or cancellation of professional meet- 
ings limited the effectiveness of some of the teaching. 
This limited the effect of the wartime in-service training 
programs for teachers. It limited the dissemination of 
information and inspiration in regard to new music 
publications, and limited the effectiveness of the total 
program of the MENC and its affiliate organizations. 
The work of the national organization and its six re- 
gional divisions was the integrating factor in music 
education throughout the war. 


+> 


In 1942, Commissioner John W. Studebaker, of the 
U. S. Office of Education, set up a Wartime Commission, 
under the auspices of which was called, late in August of 
this same year, a National Institute on Education and 
the War. The Institute represented a most important 
development in connection with the Manpower Commis- 
sion’s wartime program, which at that time, because of 
the acute needs, required full cooperation of all educa- 
tional institutions, particularly high schools, colleges, 
and universities. The 1942 First Fall Issue of the Music 
EDUCATORS JOURNAL was largely devoted to the “Pro- 
gram for Music Education in Wartime,” which was pre- 
pared for presentation at the Institute. Substantially the 
same material published in the JouRNAL was included in 
the 334-page Handbook on Education and the War, later 
published as the report of the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Institute and distributed by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office.* 

This comprehensive program was not only related to 
the over-all war effort, but had specific relationship to 
special projects of various Government departments and 
agencies, all of which were reviewed in the report, which 
also defined the aims and problems and the needs for 
such a comprehensive, integrated program for school 
music pupils and teachers. Specific instructions were 
given for general music, special music in the schools, for 
community programs, and for cooperation with the vari- 
ous Government agencies in the prosecution of the war. 

From issue to issue after publishing the “Program for 
Music Education in Wartime,” the JoURNAL gave in- 
formation on sources for Pan American materials and 
Music of the Allied Nations, details of special radio pro- 
grams, an outline of music education and the Victory 
Corps, reports on the wartime program in American 
schools, and reports on music education of the other 
American Republics. Special committees were formed 
to facilitate the work of the Conference. After cancella- 
tion of the 1945 biennial regional meetings, the presidents 





*A later publication of sufficient significance to warrant mention 
here was Music in the Victory Corps. Although the Victory Corps 
project was not one of the outstanding successes of the war, it 
nevertheless had considerable vogue, and in some states was widely 
accepted. It is regarded as of extreme importance that music and 
all the communication arts were eventually recognized as important 
factors in the Victory Corps program and given substantial, even 
though belated, recognition through the efforts of the MENC and 
other organizations in the so-called communicative arts area. A 
special manual on The Communication Arts in the Victory Corps 
devoted a substantial section to music education ; this section (Music 
in the Victory Corps) was published in the May-June 1942 Music 
EDUCATORS JOURNAL, and issued separately as well as in the com- 
plete manual prepared and distributed by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The music section was in four divisions: (1) Music in the 
Basic Educational Program of the Victory sy (2) Music in the 
Preinduction Program of the Victory Corps; (8) Music as a Service 
Activity of the Victory Corps; (4) Selected List of Publications. 
Other sections of the manual, besides music, were devoted to art, 
—— English, graphic arts, journalism, radio, speech, and visual 
education. 
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Above: Spaulding H. S. Band, Barre, Vt., was one 
of the hundreds of school music groups to receive a 
distinguished service citation certificate from the Music 
War Council of America. Below: Members of Har- 
rison Technical H. S. Orchestra (Chicago), in the 

“Polish Unconquerable Bond Day” campaign. 


of the six MENC Divisions, functioning with the Na- 
tional president and the executive secretaries as the 
MENC President’s Council, organized the regional con- 
sultants’ councils which were held during the months of 
March and April to keep the program of music educa- 
tion moving ahead by consolidating and organizing the 
current thinking in music education. The composite 
report from these councils was published in the May- 
June 1945 issue of the Music Epucators JourNAL, and 
is a most valuable source of crystallized thinking on 
music education. 


_A Critical Evaluation 


In summary we can make the following statements: 


(1) There has been an undue emphasis on narrow nationalism 
in spite of the impetus toward internationalism. Developments in 
the world scene in the past twelve to eighteen months have re- 
vealed the sincerity with which peoples and leaders alike long for 
world security and are taking steps toward a world organization. 
The demands now are for depth of understanding and tolerance 
of other nations. The trend toward narrow nationalism must be 
reversed and a basic understanding and tolerance of ally and foe 
alike be sought in order to achieve the desired international 
security. 

(2) The emphasis on specific vocational education or educa- 
tion in preparation for the armed services or production of goods 
was a Critical need in the early stages of the war, but its imme- 
diate urgency is past. We need to analyze our society and its 
needs and demands. We need to define the needs of the youth of 
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For Two-Part Treble V oices 


NEAR TO 
NATURE'S HEART 


The Verse and Music Selected by W. F. SEE 


A cantata tuneful throughout, and simple to sing. From 
a creative point of view, it is entirely novel, for it is a 
composite of works by such composers as Costa, Hammond, 
Hawley, Mendelssohn, and others. There are solos and 
duets of medium ranges. Time of performance. thirty 


minutes. 
Price, 60 cents 





For Three-Part Treble V oices 


THE LAND OF 
HEART'S DESIRE 


(With Baritone Solo) 


By ETHELBERT NEVIN 
Arranged by DEEMS TAYLOR 

This delightful composition is derived from the composer's 
larger work for mixed voices, The Quest, and is particu- 
larly attractive as program material. The solos for baritone 
voice provide interesting contrast. Time of performance, 


twenty minutes. 
Price, $1.00 





A MIDSUMMER NIGHT 


(With Solos for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, and 

Contralto) 
By PAUL BLISS 

A choral fantasy to which Stars, Fireflies, Sunbeams, 

Birds, etc. lend their songs. The solo parts are assigned 
to the Spirit of Silence of the Night, The Spirit of Storm, 
and The Spirit of Danger. Time of performance, twenty- 
five minutes. 

Price, 60 cents 

Orchestration Available on Rental 





A SPRING SYMPHONY 


(With Soprano Solo) 
By FLORENCE GOLSON 

This musical work is founded on a striking love poem 
by Amelia Josephine Burr. The three sections are called 
Allegro con moto, Andante appassionata, and Scherzo- 
Finale Presto. Time of performance, ten minutes. 


Price, 60 cents 





For Four-Part Treble Voices 


VIENNESE SERENADE 


(With Baritone Solo) 
By FREDERICK STEVENSON 


A concert work requiring the services of an experienced 
soloist as well as those of competent choral singers. There 
are obbligato parts throughout for violin and cello, and the 
accompaniment is arranged for two pianos or for piano and 
organ. Time of performance, fifteen minutes. 


Price, 40 cents 





A BALLAD 
OF LORRAINE 


(With Baritone or Contralto Solo) 
By WILLIAM G. HAMMOND 

Here is fine choral work for treble voices. Mr. Ham- 
mond’s superior setting of this tale of war-torn France rec- 
ommends it for the uses of experienced groups. Time of 
performance, twelve minutes. 

Price, 50 cents 
Orchestration Available on Rental 





For Mixed V oices 


ODE TO MUSIC 


(With Soprano and Contralto Solos) 
By MANA-ZUCCA 


A short program number for mixed voices, piano, organ, 
and orchestra, in which a distinguished American com- 
poser presents some of her most appealing and engaging 
work. Time of performance, ten minutes. 


Price, 40 cents 
Organ and Orchestra Parts Available on Rental 





PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 


(With Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass 
Solos) 
By A. J. GANTVOORT 


Due to the fact that this contata commemorates an im- 
portant historical event, it serves as ideal program material 
for any season of the school year. The score throughout 
is aptly designed for young voices, and the whole is marked 
with a genuine musical appeal. Time of performance, 
twenty minutes. 

Price, 75 cents 
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tomorrow as well as of today and balance their education so that 
they become worthy and enlightened citizens in a democratic 
state as well as persons who are mentally, morally, physically and 
emotionally healthy. 

(3) There has been an uncritical acceptance of community 


war tasks and responsibilities by our schools. Many of these 
tasks, done by our schools in wartime, could have been more 
efficiently accomplished by other community agencies. Often it 
has been unfair to lay such a burden of responsibility upon 
children. The business of education and training for life was a 
continuing need, often sidetracked for some enthusiastically con- 
ceived drive or program within the community. The administra- 
tors of the training of youth must both protect the youth of 
America from careless demands as well as help them become 
efficient in community service. 

(4) There has been an uncritical acceptance of wartime music. 
This is an expected reaction in wartime. The emotional spirit of 
an all-out effort to prosecute a war has revealed many careless 
judgments and careless practices. We must now evaluate the 
new compositions and the new practices in program building in 
terms of function, form, and general effectiveness. We must re- 
tain that which meets our criteria and reject that which fails. 

(5) There has been a tendency to emotionalize about the 
power of music. As teachers we have plead the cause of music as 
a morale booster. We have plead that music was “essential” t 
the war effort. We must not let the element of truth in that 
statement lead us to careless statements in regard to the power of 
music on all people. Let music speak for itself. Let the recog- 
nition of music as one of the needs of a well-rounded person come 
from those whom it serves and not from those who have a job 
to protect. Music as a factor in personal adjustment can stand 
on its own merits and does not need extravagant statements. 

(6) There has been a steadily increasing shortage of capable 
music teachers. This shortage of capable teachers cannot be 
remedied quickly. Sub-standard qualifications may have to be 
accepted for some years. It is likely that the supply will not 
reach the demand for at least ten years following the close of the 
war. A stronger recruitment program is in order. With this 
recruitment a constant increase in standards for certification must 
be sought until we secure a personnel with good basic musician- 
ship, broad general education, adequate foundation in teaching 
method and the human qualities found so necessary for good 
teaching. A dramatization of teaching as a profession is in 
order. Recruitment plans will tend to bring a higher profes- 
— of teachers and of the — It is a long 


aie. 

(7) There has been a lowering of performance standards of 
school musical groups. The lowering of performance standards 
can be traced to various causes. However, the cure can be 
sought through recruitment and selection of adequate teaching 
personnel, and the securing of adequate supplies of teaching ma- 
terials and facilities when available. Furthermore, through an 
extension of the influence of music to the vast majority of school 
youngsters, the desire and ability to express through music will 
become a part of the many and not just the few. 

(8) There has been an increasing shortage of supplies and 
musical instruments for school musical groups. A somewhat 
shortsighted policy in allocation of materials and available in- 
ventory of musical instruments, repair parts, and paper, has 
placed some limitation on musical groups in the schools. This 
has been a temporary condition and has even had some good 
effect. The rapid advance of knowledge and use of plastics may 
cause marked changes in economy and efficiency of future musical 
instruments. 

(9) There has been a cessation of school building programs. 
This is an easily understandable restriction that has been placed 
on our schools in wartime. However, in many cases it has meant 
overloaded classrooms and execution ‘of the program of education 
in ill-planned and ill-equipped plants. The proposed postwar 
building plans for the many needy schools, some already under 
way, offer a challenge to administrator and teacher to design 
school plants that really serve a student body rather than hamper 
training programs. 

(10) There has been a marked limitation of concert, festival, 
and clinic programs, both amateur and professional. Travel re- 
strictions have been the cause of most of these curtailments in 
program. The lifting of these restrictions will aid materially in 
bringing fine programs to many communities. The school festival 
and clinic programs are starting again, but, for the most part, on 
a local or limited area basis. A redefinition of objectives of the 
festival and clinic for students and teacher alike is urgent. 


(11) There has been a limitation of professional activity 
among the rank and file of music educators. This limitation may 
be a function of the change in quality of teaching personnel. 
However, it is not sufficient that the capable leaders of our local, 
state, regional, and national organizations such as MENC and 
MTNA carry the burden of improvement in teaching. Recruit- 
ment of every member of the teaching profession in a state and 
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national organization of the whole profession and in a state and 
national organization of his area of immediate interest and skill 
is urgent. Only through his support of these larger programs, 
through his own active service in these groups, and through his 
growth through in-service teaching can the desired teaching 
capabilities be realized. 

(12) There has been an increase in community services, and 
the schools are learning skills necessary for adequate community 
service. We can take encouragement from these facts, for we 
have asked for better school and community relationships through 
many peacetime years and have found an opportunity to strengthen 
these ties in wartime. 

(13) There has been an increase in the study and consumption 
of music by the American people. The pressures of war and the 
will to escape, the seeking of real values during a time of stress, 
and the increase in national wealth and individual earning power, 
have been reflected in increased study of music with private 
teachers, larger concert attendance, the greatest record sales and 
sheet music sales in the history of the industry, and an increase 
in the listening public for our major radio programs. We trust 
the new found interest will prove lasting even if earning power 
fades. 

(14) There has been more use of music by Federal agencies, 
radio program sponsors, community program planners and school 
program builders. Part of this has been a purposive campaign by 
professional groups, part has been due to the demand and interest 
of the listening public. Music educators must continue to meet 
this demand and foster it in peacetime. 

(15) There has been an extension of the areas in which music 
is used. The use of music in hospitals and in industry has opened 
up a vast field of research and experiment for the future. Both 
of these applications of music have received wide publicity, par- 
ticularly from many inspirational writers. The need now is for 
a fund of controlled experiment and careful research. The limita- 
tions as well as the possibilities of music need to be defined. 


(16) There has been a broadening of the music offering to 
reach a greater number of students in our schools. Group sing- 
ing, large pep bands, marching units, festival, school and com- 
munity choruses for war programs have a peacetime counterpart 
that music educators must preserve and foster. 

(17) There has been a felt need for re-evaluation of the 
music curriculum of the schools, because of the war curtailment 
of offerings. There is little sacred about the conventional pro- 
gram of choir, band, orchestra, and theory we have offered in 
our secondary schools. As we rebuild our peacetime plans it is 
time for extension, revision, and elimination of many of our com- 
mon practices. 

(18) There has been a felt need for re-evaluation of the fes- 
tival, contest, and clinic, because of war curtailment of these 
programs. This offers a challenge to music educators to plan 
projects and activities that really serve the needs of youngsters 
and schools rather than harass hapless teachers and students. 

(19) There has been an extension of music through discovery 
and publication of a large library of Pan American music and 
through development of interest in and research into American 
folk music. The fine work of the Pan American Union has given 
new flavor and much more interest in the music for school musi- 
cians and music lovers. The acceptance of the wide repertoire 
of folk tunes, ballads, and dances into the files of usable and 
worthy music has greatly extended the program music of our 
school groups—and this development seems definitely aligned 
with the world integration of the nations. 

(20) There has been an increase in dynamic leadership by 
our professional organizations. The guidance and inspiration fur- 
nished by music teacher organizations through their meetings, 
war training institutes for teachers, periodicals and special bul- 
letins has been indispensable in wartime. The problem of pro- 
viding an adequate program of training in peacetime is in reality 
no less than in wartime. We must continue to support and accept 
that leadership and contribute to it our own fair share. 


+> 


Music and music education have survived the war. 
Each has served in the war effort. Music education has 
learned many new skills of community service and co- 
operation, and has learned the value of increasing pro- 
fessionalism in its ranks. It is now faced with the major 
problem of drawing the blueprint for music as it will 
serve people in the future. It is time to take stock, to 
study that which has been done, point out that which 
has been left undone and face the peacetime years with 
the firm resolution to offer a program of training that 
is worthy of our best insight and training. 
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Musical Experiences tn the 


— South Pacific 


A Letter Offered 
With No Apologies, Except 
the Writer’s 


URSUANT to our conversation, I have been trying to 
P compose a letter outlining some of my musical ex- 

periences of the past two and one-half years. It is 
difficult to even review the highlights in the space of a 
letter. I wonder if I should try? 

Memories crowd so rapidly. Some of the smallest 
incidents were the most impressive. The boy playing 
the harmonica while waiting endless hours in a pillbox 
in the outer zone of defense on Bougainville; the young 
chaplain with a ukelele, and the voice of an angel who 
led the singing in the hold of a troop transport crowded 
with homesick soldiers, many of whom were never to 
return from that trip; the magnificent band of the 40th 
Division rehearsing the finale to the Tschaikowsky 
Fourth Symphony in a little clearing in the jungle on 
Guadalcanal ; the hastily improvised male chorus accom- 
panied by reed organ and violin, which provided music 
for the most impressive Easter Service I have ever at- 
tended, on the deck of the transport as we lay by await- 
ing our call to come in to Okinawa. In Joseph’s Lovely 
Garden never sounded so lovely to me as it did on last 
Easter, “L” day for the Okinawa campaign. 

Nor will I soon forget the strumming of the guitar and 
the soft harmonizing of a small group of boys who 
occupied a foxhole just across the ravine from mine on 
Okinawa. When we heard an air raid warning siren we 
would dress, don helmets, mosquito head nets and side 
arms, and then sit in front of the foxholes until we saw 
the anti-aircraft artillery tracers. This would sometimes 


be a matter of minutes—and sometimes of hours. Often 
it would happen several times during the night. When 


the waits were long, the men referred to above would 
serenade, and frequently after a song had ended a light 
ripple of applause would come from other men who were 
“waiting it out” down the ravine below us. 

A battalion of Fiji scouts bivouacked near my quarters 
on one of the islands provided one of my most vivid 
musical memories. These splendid soldiers hunted down 
Japs in the jungle and sang with equal zest. Upon 
returning from a mission, they would spend the entire 
night celebrating their victories and mourning their dead 
with native songs of ineffable loveliness. 

Oh, yes, there were memorable big events, too. Con- 
certs that would have rated notices in any musical 
journal ; bands, orchestras, and choruses that would have 
made a fine impression anywhere and that reflected great 
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credit on the system of music education which provided 
such a reservoir of good talent as well as large audiences 
of discriminating listeners. More of these later. 

Of course, there were many difficulties in the way of 
carrying out a fully satisfactory program. In fact, no 
one unacquainted with the tremendous difficulties can 
accurately estimate the accomplishment of the music pro- 
gram in the Pacific. Chief among these was the difficulty 
of getting supplies and replacements. 

We were thousands of miles from any source (there 
were no music stores on Guadalcanal), and due to the 
nature of the campaign, a unit for which supplies had 
been ordered frequently moved on to another island be- 
fore the supplies arrived. In this respect, the Special 
Services Section had a better record than the Quarter- 
master Corps, and many of our Army bands were enabled 
to continue functioning with the aid of instruments and 
accessories furnished by the Special Services officer dur- 
ing long periods when authorized Quartermaster equip- 
ment failed to arrive. 

Musical organizations were not unique in this, how- 
ever. True, we were often short of instruments and 
repair parts, but I recall several occasions when we were 
also short of ammunition, gasoline, and even food. True, 
some of the musicians were diverted to other duties, but 
this was also true of clerks, radio operators and other 
specialists when the need arose. And it must not be 
forgotten that there were times on these islands when 
even the most ardent musician would feel more secure 
with a carbine in his hands than he would with a trumpet 
or a trombone, or even a tonette. 


+ 


Those who complain because music of the entertain- 
ment world so greatly predominated over that from the 
concert halls should be reminded that the range of musi- 
cal interest among the soldiers was about the same as 
among the adult civilian population in an average Ameri- 
can community. Insofar as possible, the Army Music 
Program covered these interests by providing a variety 
of music in about the same proportions heard on the 
daily radio programs at home. 

The majority of men had access to the type of music 
they wanted to hear, and anyone stationed in the jungles 
or on a coral reef eight thousand miles from home is 
entitled to that much, as far as I am concerned. 

First-rate concert companies such as the one with 
Frederick Jaegl, Polyna Stoska, and Isaac Stern were 
immensely popular. We didn’t get enough companies 
of this type. Music hours of the world’s finest recorded 
music drew devoted listeners in the most isolated and 
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In some instances these 


primitive parts of the world. 
concerts were supplemented by intimate recitals by GI 


artist singers, pianists, violinists, and cellists. One for- 
tunate group of soldiers and sailors on a lonely island in 


the Pacific will never forget the evening when Bob > 


Wiede, the famous baritone, dropped in unexpectantly 
on one of the music hours and gave an informal recital 
from some of his favorite operatic roles. I wouldn’t 
exchange the memory of that experience for one of my 
most treasured memories of opera in Chicago or New 
York, and I believe Bob would feel the same way about it. 

Well, this letter is getting so long and time so short 
that it looks as though I won’t have time to give you an 
outline of my musical experience in the South Pacific 
after all. I wish I could tell you of the daily concerts 
in the city park at Noumea, organized and managed by 
the music officer, Lt. Thomas. Excellent Army and 
Navy bands alternated with dance bands and concert 
ensembles in giving concerts in the most picturesque 
setting imaginable. The typical Sunday audiences com- 
posed of uniformed Army and Navy personnel of several 
nations in addition to the local civilian population of 
French, Kanakas and Javanese, were both colorful and 
appreciative. 

I would like to tell you of the Little Symphony Or- 
chestra of about fifty pieces organized during the latter 
part of my stay in New Caledonia, and of the splendid 
performances of an abridged version of the Messiah 
given there during Christmas Week 1944, with a chorus 
of 150 singers. Female voices were provided by Armv 
and Navy nurses and Red Cross girls. 

One thrill which I will never forget, but which I hope 
never to experience again, was that of hearing a com- 
bined Army band of eighty pieces and an augmented 
Navy band nearly as large alternately playing lively 
music on the pier at Noumea while a hospital ship un- 
loaded its cargo of men wounded in the early landings 
in the Philippines. The smiles with which some of these 
wounded lads greeted this music as their litters were 
carried down the gangplank was the most gratifying 
reward a musician could ask for. 


+ 


Troops in the South Pacific were entertained on sev- 
eral occasions by courtesy tours of New Zealand military 
bands. One of these, which aroused great interest, was 
an excellent all-brass band. What this band lacked in 
variety of instrumental coloring, it made up in precision, 
quality, and almost perfect tonal balance. Florid parts 
were taken by an exceptionally skillful E-flat cornetist, 
and this band won high praise from all American bands- 
men who heard it. The New Zealand Air Force Band 
had a complete instrumentation, and its repertoire was 
largely drawn from the newer American arrangements 
for symphonic band. Bandsmen doubled in an excellent 
string orchestra and a first-rate dance band. A corps of 
drummers added greatly to the band’s effectiveness on the 
march and contributed entertaining specialties during the 
concert program. This band compared very favorably 
with our larger American service bands. Numerous 
companies of civilian concert artists from New Zealand 
also came out to entertain their own troops, and were 
always generous in performing for the American sol- 
diers, who received them enthusiastically. 

I wish I had time to tell of many fine things our 
talented young music officers did in the South Pacific, 
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THIS letter, printed in the form of an article, 
explains for itself why no explanation is necessary 
on the part of the Journal. However, it might be 
said for the information of the reader that the 
author called at the MENC office recently upon his 
return from overseas, where he was mildly chided 
for failure to send in his MENC-GI information 
sheet. He agreed to furnish the data pronto, and 
also send a letter for the **‘GI Symposium.”’ Because 
the brief conversation divulged some interesting 
and colorful facts and incidents relative to musical 
experiences in the South Pacific, it was suggested 
that the letter be devoted to that subject. The 
reader will become aware of some question in the mind 
of the writer as to whether this is the letter—but 
the editors think it is good enough to print anyway. 


The information sheet, which was duly submitted, 
states that Harold B. Bachman, Lt. Col. AUS, is 
now Director of the Special Service Division ofthe 
Ninth Service Command (Fort Douglas, Salt Lake 
City, Utah). His prior assignments: (a) Music 
Supervisor, Sixth Service Command, (b) Music 
Supervisor, South Pacific Area, (c) Special Service 
Officer at Bougainville, New Caledonia, and 
Okinawa, in charge of all recreational activities, 
including music. Col. Bachman is well known to 
Journal readers as the former director of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Band and as a popular guest con- 
ductor, clinic director, and adjudicator. 











but I am afraid I will do someone an injustice by not 
mentioning him, and so it is probably better not to 
mention any. For example, I wouldn’t want to tell you 
of the splendid music festival organized by Lt. Ely in 
Fiji, with bands, orchestras, chorus and soloists partici- 
pating, without also mentioning the festivals of Christmas 
and Easter music which Lt. Privette organized in Effate 
and Bougainville, respectively. And, I certainly wouldn’t 
want to forget Lt. Haller and the slick little instrumental 
ensembles which he organized at Espiritu Santos. USO 
entertainers were always highly elated with the profes- 
sional accompaniments he provided for their shows. 

I don’t begin to have time to tell of all the good work 
done by Lt. McClure, Music Officer at Guadalcanal. 
He ran a booking office for musical talent that would 
have been a credit to Music Corporation of America. He 
was able to supply any kind of music, from singers for 
chapel services to concert bands, on short notice. In the 
face of almost insurmountable difficulties, he equipped 
and operated a musical instrument repair shop which 
rendered complete repair service for pianos, reed, brass 
and string instruments. Believe me, there was plenty 
of repair work to be done in the hot, humid climate of 
the Solomon Islands. The maintenance of musical 
equipment was one of our most serious problems through- 
out the tropics. I have seen men by the hundreds sitting 
outdoors through a heavy tropical rain to listen to a band 
concert or a variety musical program up there, and to 
my mind that is real appreciation. I have never been 
in a place where living was more uncomfortable than at 
Guadalcanal, and without question the various musical 
activities served to render the numerous discomforts less 
acute to thousands of our soldiers. 


If I were to write even briefly of music in the South 
Pacific, I would have to mention the enthusiastic work 
of Lt. Held at Munda. He had his music program under 
way before the campaign was half over. I well recall 
the special performance I heard there by a group of 
colored musicians on instruments they had constructed 
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The Junior College Music 


urriculum 


Some of the 
Problems and Suggested 
Solutions 


CONTINUED FROM JANUARY-FEBRUARY ISSUE 


ONTINUING our consideration of the problems of 
the junior college curriculum, let us turn now to 
the second group of courses in the composite list, 

namely, those under the heading Appreciation and His- 
tory. It has been argued that the best way to learn to 
enjoy good music is through participation in making 
music. However, one cannot say that this would be true 
for all kinds of participation, or for all people. There is 
a place for the frequently maligned music appreciation 
course in the junior college, and this place is fully and 
generally recognized. For a large number of students 
the music appreciation course will be their only college 
course in music. As one person has put it, “To be sure, 
this is a great responsibility to place upon a single course 
in a single year, and it can be met without serious com- 
promise only by the most economical use of time, skillful 
employment of materials, and challenging enlistment of 
the student himself. But it must be met, for in the nature 
of the case the greater number of general students cannot 
spare the time to proceed beyond this first level.’” 

In recognition of the musical needs of the general stu- 
dent, junior colleges have set up a number of courses 
and activities concerned with music appreciation. 


(1) A course in music appreciation, called variously 
Music Appreciation, Understanding Music, Music in 
Concert and Radio, Music and its Masters, Great Master- 
pieces of Music, Introduction to Music Literature, etc. 
One can imagine that the content, quality, and teaching 
methods of these courses vary the country over. The 
phonograph, radio, concerts when available, and class- 
room performances supply opportunities to hear musical 
examples, and it can be assumed that all are used gen- 
erally. Certainly most music appreciation instructors are 
taking advantage of “film” music in illustrating the artic- 
ulation of music and dramatic action. 

The music appreciation course should be the first 
thought in setting up a music program for the general 
student. If properly conducted it will reach more stu- 
dents than a band or a chorus. At present it is usually 
given as a two-unit, one-semester course. During the 
last few years many experiments in Fine Arts apprecia- 
tion courses which attempt to correlate all the arts have 
been made, with the result that a number of junior col- 


1 Dickenson, G. S. “The Musical Prerogatives of the General 
College Student.” Year Book, Music Educators National Conference, 
1936. 
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leges have set up such a course as described in No. 2 
following. 


(2) Fine Arts Appreciation. There are two general 
plans for organizing this course. One plan divides the 
subject matter—usually music, and graphic and plastic 
arts—into three or four units, dividing the time (two 
semesters) about equally between them. Under this plan 
two or more music and art instructors cooperate in giv- 
ing the course. A second plan organizes all the arts 
around a unifying theme such as art as the expression of 
human values and experiences. All the arts, then, are 
presented as exemplifying a great style, movement, or 
period—the Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, Rococo, 
Baroque, etc. During the Rococo period, for instance, the 
speech arts, music, architecture, painting, dress, etc., are 
shown as expressions of a way of social, economic, po- 
litical, and religious life. In this way it can be pointed 
out that all the arts, from the humblest to the mightiest, 
grow out of man’s desire, nay, even necessity, to com- 
municate his impressions and evaluations of personal 
experience to his fellows. As in the preceding plan a 
number of instructors usually cooperate in giving the 
course. 

At best the Fine Arts appreciation course can be but 
little more than an appetizer. It is an efficient and eco- 
nomical way to bring the general student’s attention to 
bear on a great area of culture. It is valuable from the 
standpoint of developing new interests, and helping the 
student in vocational choices and personal orientation. 
In consideration of the fact that such a course cannot 
hope to be more than a mere introduction to the arts, 
all the arts—language arts, arts of the theatre, the dance, 
etc.—should be in the correlation. Finally, Survey of the 
Arts might more appropriately be used as a title for the 
course. The course normally should carry two or three 
units of credit throughout the year. 


(3) History of Music, (3-3) Year. Sometimes called 
History and Appreciation of Music, this course—usually 
conducted by means of a textbook, lectures, discussions, 
assigned reading, term projects, phonograph recordings, 
score analysis, etc.—is a general introductory survey of 
the history of music, or as some now put it, music in 
history. A course such as this is general in universities 
and colleges. As nearly as I can make out, aside from 
content and method, it differs from place to place in 
two ways. It is either open to all students regardless of 
background, or a prerequisite is laid down. 

In both the general appreciation courses and, more 
particularly in the history of music course, emphasis 
should be placed on contemporary music of all kinds, and 
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TE ABC UMVERSITY OF THE AIR 





Magayine Digests 
1946 Met dward 


‘The National Broadcasting Company 
appreciates the honor conferred upon 
its UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR... of the 
citation’s incisive words implying a 
challenge for continuing a high stand- 


ard of program excellence: 


“Trail blazer of liberal education 
for the masses, regardless of their eco- 
nomic level, scholastic status or place 


of residence... 


“This pioneering college of the ether 
has brought tens of thousands, via the 
air waves and co-ordinated booklets, a 
university course in citizenship, world 
history, music, literature, home eco- 
nomics... To most of its students, this 


National Broadcasting Company 
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education of college calibre could not 
have been obtained in any other way.” 


To Magazine Digest, NBC owes a 
debt of gratitude for recognizing the 
aims and accomplishments of the Uni- 
versity of the Air. And NBC shares 
this honor with scores of national and 
international organizations— with 
hundreds of world leaders who have 
participated in presenting educational 
programs to the American people. 


The NBC University of the Air—currently offers 
these four entertaining and instructive courses: 


The Story of Music ....... -++.. Thursdays 
The World’s Great Novels . . .. Fridays 
Home Is What You Make It ...... Saturdays 
Our Foreign Policy ...... eee Saturdays 


America’s No. 1 Network 











on relating music to social cause and effect. The musical 
styles and forms of our time should be viewed in relation 
to contemporary life as a whole. Thus the student is led 
to hear music, in part, as the manifestation of culture. 
This is the first step toward the understanding of the 
music of past epochs. When the student comes to Mozart, 
for instance, he will not be inclined to compare him 
unfavorably with, say, Stravinsky. Mozart’s style will 
be viewed and judged as the product of another age; as 
the voice of a culture that is now history. If Mozart 
suffers at all it will be by comparison with the standards 
of Mozart’s time, and not of the student’s time. 

Of the three courses, the arts survey type will best 
meet the all-around needs of the general student. A 
music curriculum for vocational and pre-professional stu- 
dents must include History of Music. Before leaving the 
subject of the appreciation and survey course, however, 
other attempts being made to bring music before junior 
college students should be noted. Briefly, these are: (1) 
The visiting artist and music student assembly program, 
(2) recorded music at a general listening period which 
is open to all students, (3) community singing at rallies 
and other student meetings, (4) through a humanities 
survey course, and (5) through the orientation course. 


The third and largest group of junior college music 
offerings, namely, the group usually labeled Applied Mu- 
sic, brings up a host of complex problems. The whole 
question of what vocal and instrumental groups should be 
organized, and what class, or individual instruction in 
voice and instruments should be offered, is partly a local 
one. It is complicated by such considerations as the num- 
ber of students enrolled in the junior college, funds and 
resources available for music, requirements of the higher 
schools to which the majority of the junior college grad- 
uates go, musical preparation of the students as they 
come from high schools, musical interests of the com- 
munity, etc. An attempt shall be made to deal realisti- 
cally with applied music, for it is in this area that the 
barriers to a sane, practical, and economical music cur- 
riculum arise. 

The junior college, to begin with, was handicapped by 
a poor set of examples in music education: On the one 
hand, the high school with its emphasis on “how” to 
play, or sing music, and, on the other hand, the univer- 
sity with its emphasis on learned courses “about” music. 
During the early days of the junior college movement 
there was considerable confusion as to what music courses 
should be introduced. The high-school music program, 
closer at hand and more easily understood than that of 
the university, became the pattern for the junior college. 
Thus, the emphasis from the outset tended to be on per- 
forming music. The effect of this on the junior college 
music curriculum was far reaching. 

In the first place, junior college musical performances 
invited comparisons with those of the neighboring high 
schools, suffering the whole junior college program to 
be judged thereby, favorably or unfavorably. Secondly, 
in the smaller junior colleges particularly, no end of harm 
was done to actual music education in instances where the 
music department had made, or was forced to make, a 
goal of performance, and was expected to provide enter- 
tainment for an illimitable round of athletic events, social 
dances, rallies, public concerts, assemblies, civic celebra- 
tions, club meetings, parades, banquets, and the like. Such 
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a state could only have existed where the musical needs 
of the students and the community were not thoroughly 
understood by the college authorities. 

We are now getting to the very root of our problem, 
which is to suggest an ideal and economical music cur- 
riculum for the typical junior college. An economical 
music curriculum for the typical junior college is possible 
only when the instructor-time available for music is put 
to doing what it is fitted to do in the fittest way. An 
ideal curriculum for music might be defined similarly. 
The music curriculum cannot be considered as a whole, 
therefore, until the functions of “applied music” are pre- 
cisely defined. 

Public performance should be considered as a by-prod- 
uct of honest teaching, honestly conceived in terms of 
student needs, and not as an end. The needs of the 
student, not the opportunistic needs of an administrator, 
teacher, service club, or chamber of commerce, should be 
the first, if not the only consideration. This does not 
mean that practical emergencies should not be met. This 
means that educational processes based on a sound philos- 
ophy, psychology, and sociology (and no music course or 
activity is worth its keep if it is not so founded) should 
not be interrupted by capricious and irrelevant extra- 
curricular demands. 


Public Performance must come to be regarded as a 
useful tool in the teaching of music. Like any tool, to be 
used effectively, it must be under the control and disposi- 
tion of the person using it. When a band, orchestra, 
choir, glee club, string quartet, or soloist has matured 
under a course of uninterrupted study to a point where 
a public appearance can help the group or the individual 
to a more masterful achievement, a more masterful ex- 
pression of musical beauty, or a more masterful control 
of the resources of personality, then, and then only, can 
public performance be justified as an educational activity. 

School musicians are pleased by the knowledge that 
music is becoming more and more valued in school and 
community life. Also they are aware of the fine relations 
which music helps to establish between school and com- 
munity. But, the thoughtful music instructor is also 
aware that individual students and groups of students are 
often exploited for the aggrandizement of the school, or 
a music instructor ; that a big showing is sometimes made 
at the expense of an amount of student time and energy 
out of all proportion to educational results. Further, the 
needs of individual boys and girls—in terms of their 
sustaining meaningful, well directed daily practice, and 
in terms of physical health and mental well-being—are 
frequently neglected. Moreover, perfunctory musical pro- 
grams, hastily thrown together the last minute for a club 
entertainment, are not providing the serious music stu- 
dent with “training for life,” as might be expected, but 
simply a set of poor examples in craftsmanship and pro- 
fessional standards. 

The writer is arguing for the recognition of a Law of 
Diminishing Returns for public performance in music 
education. Administrators and music instructors must 
discriminate intelligently between performances that 
evolve from teaching procedures, and performances that 
are inspired by pressures and interests that are wholly 
extrinsic to student needs. Music education must grow 
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Third and Fourth Graders in the 
Eckles Grade School, Farrell, Pa. 
This group is a section of the in- 
formal Pre-Band instrumental 
classes organized throughout the 
Grade School by Dr. Richard 
W. Grand, Director of Music. 


Big Dividends from a Small Investment 


GRETSCH Equipment and Simplified Instruction Methods offer a systematic 


pre-band program for the lower grades at a cost as little as $1. per pupil 


Improved instruction methods have the children Music educators who are interested in building 
for the future and who wish to assure for their 
High School Band and Orchestra a steady flow of 


musically inclined and trained prospects from the 


actually playing songs at their very first lesson. 
High interest is sustained and progress is rapid. 

Furthermore, teachers trained in Music are NOT 
required. The new GRETSCH teaching methods en- 


able any grade teacher to organize and train com- 
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Male Vocal Problems in the 
Secondary School 


Common Sense and 
Understanding Will Help to 
Solve Them 


teacher more than the vocal education of boys and 

young men. Many boys enter high school with nega- 
tive and sometimes hostile attitudes toward vocal music 
and music education in general. Some of the reasons 
for this are: 


(1) Vocal music suggests femininity to boys since their grade 
teachers are generally women and the materials are too often 
effeminate, or at least so construed by the hearty male mind. 
Moreover, mothers usually sing more in the home than do 
fathers. 

(2) When parts are assigned in the grades, the tendency is to 
assign boys to the low parts, which are frequently beyond their 
reading ability and generally less interesting than melody parts. 

(3) Numerous grade teachers lack an understanding of the 
techniques in the care and use of the pre-adolescent male voice, 
thereby encouraging the “break” which often terminates the boy’s 
vocal music education. 

(4) Many boys get off to a bad start in the primary grades by 
never mastering the sensation of the use of head voice resonance. 
There is little joy in song for anyone who hasn't experienced the 
high forward sensation of a properly focused singing tone. 


ory NOTHING perplexes the secondary school 


Developing Participant Attitudes 


The secondary school music teacher’s first challenge is 
to instill positive attitudes in the minds of the boys to- 
ward vocal music, or nothing can be accomplished. Ob- 
viously, the male teacher has somewhat of an advantage, 
particularly if he himself is blessed with a large frame 
and poundage, and can sing convincingly well. It may 
be necessary to develop a program of indoctrination— 
stealthily, to be sure—but nevertheless with the aim of 
disassociating vocal music from “femininity,” and at the 
same time making it appealing to the boy’s emotional and 
aesthetic sensibilities. 

The general school assembly is the best place to con- 
tact boys directly without having them realize that a 
special effort is being made to interest them. (To make 
‘an overt appeal for male interest and participation in 
vocal music is to advertise and popularize the condition 
which is under attack). Musical assemblies can be 
planned with some of the following ideas represented : 


(1) Invite popular male students and teachers to sing solos 
and small ensemble numbers in assembly. The male quartet is 
particularly effective in procuring interest. 

(2) Plan the program for 10:00 a.m. Central Standard Time 
and “tune in” the Fred Waring broadcast, using loud speakers if 
necessary. This program has variety as well as outstanding male 
choral work. 
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(3) Play recordings of popular male ensembles such as the 
King’s Men, the Ink Spots, the Golden Gate Quartet, the Mills 
Brothers, the Merry Macs, the Kaydets and others. Loud speak- 
ers are usually needed with small machines in large halls. 


(4) Plan community ‘singing specifically for boy appeal, 
using sea chants, cowboy and mountain songs, songs with themes 
about outdoor life, action, strong rhythmic swing, and other 
material which depicts virility. 


The above suggestions need not dominate the assembly 
hour but can be used with other musical features which 
appeal to both sexes—though, strangely enough, girls 
usually like music which appeals to boys. Most of these 
procedures apply equally well to the general music class 
of the junior high school, and all such activities should 
lead into listening lessons which include the performances 
of great master works by famous male singers such as 
Lauritz Melchior, Lawrence Tibbett, Roland Hayes, 
Paul Robeson, and others. 

Several months of skillfully managed programs of this 
kind should normally lead to requests on the part of the 
boys themselves for special male classes in glee club and 
small ensembles, all of which lead directly into stronger 
incentive for mixed choral activities. 


Solving Choral Problems 


This discussion will be restricted to the problems of 
changed voice male choirs and ensembles, though the 
great value of the junior high school boys’ glee club with 
its second soprano, alto, alto-tenor, and bass voice classi- 
fications should not be overlooked. 

(1) Problems of tone production— quality and 
range. Male singers in the post-change period must 
learn to use the mezzo-voice, or light voice, which is 
merely an exact carryover from the head voice focus of 
the properly used child voice. The sensation for this is 
readily taught through soft humming exercises on de- 
scending scales, carrying the vocalization to the highest 
possible tones and into the “falsetto” range. This teaches 
the male singer to use his highest tones immediately, and 
will develop the muscles used for their production. Next, 
the hum should be opened to a rounded “ee” with lips 
slightly pursed so as to produce the sound of the umlaut 
“u.” Then introduce soft vocalization on “oo,” again 
going to the highest natural range and into “falsetto.” 
Too much drill on “oo” leads to a lifeless, hooty tone 
quality, and should be used only as long as needed to 
throw the tone away from the hard focus and provide 
the sensation of head resonance. After this has been 
accomplished, vocalization can be practiced on “oh” and 
later, “ah.” 
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SMITH-YODER-BACHMAN ENSEMBLE BAND METHOD 
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Parts 75c Cond.-Pa. Acc. $1.00 


SMITH-YODER-BACHMAN ENSEMBLE BAND AND ORCHESTRA TECHNIC 
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FIRST SEMESTER BAND BOOK F. L. Buchtel 
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diately following. It is the ideal first band program book. Full band instrumentation. 
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SECOND SEMESTER BAND BOOK F. L. Buchtel 


The second easy follow-up band program book that is a logical step for a young band. The splendid variety of full sounding 
program pieces will interest even the more advanced bands. 


Parts 35c Pa. Cond. $1.00 


THIRD SEMESTER BAND BOOK F. L. Buchtel 


The third book in this graded series, containing twenty-one thrilling program compositions for all occasions. Good variety 
of numbers to develop fine ability in each musician. 


Parts 35c 


35 FAMOUS CHORALES Paul Yoder and James R. Gillette 


A superb collection of outstanding chorales and songs arranged for the entire band and string orchestra, plus 7 ingeniously 
designed intonation studies. Chorus editions available for 19 of the titles. 


Band and String Parts 35c 


FIRST SOLOIST BAND BOOK F. L. Buchtel 


A unique book containing 18 favorite and classical solos and ensembles of moderate difficulty for every instrument of the 
band, with expertly arranged band accompaniment for each number. It will inspire every soloist to give a superlative per- 


Cond. Score $1.00 


Cond. Sc. (with words) $1.00 


formance. 
Solo Book (all solos and ensembles) $1.00 Pa. Acc.—Cond. Sc. $1.00 
Band Parts 35c Separate Solos and Ensembles 25c ea. 


No. 1 BAND SHOWS Paul Yoder 


The most original band book ever presented. It contains 7 complete shows, a flag raising ceremony with the Star Spangled 

Banner in Ab, and seven band cheers. The routines are equally fine for indoors or outdoors, basket-ball, parade, stage, and 

festival. Adapted to any size band. 
Parts 35c 


No. 2 BAND SHOWS Paul Yoder 


Six more shows for use on stage, basket-ball floor, and football field. Contains a complete Christmas show with suggestions 
for tableaus, narrator and chorus, a Thanksgiving show, patriotic show and others which make use of all school organiza- 
tions. 32 mixed chorus arrangements may be used with the band. 

Band Parts 35c Choral Edition 25c Cond. Sc. (with routines) $1.00 
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LaGassey-Baker-Silverstein Since the introduction of the Waller String Class 
‘ =" Method the successful teaching of mixed strings has 
A truly different class ensemble violin method that taken on a new light. Now it has been proven that classes 


of 15 to 40 mixed strings can progress more rapidly and 


appeals especially to the grade or junior high student. 
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Just Released for BAND + Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 
TWO COMPOSITIONS by ALBERT W. KETELBEY 


Composer of “In A Persian Market" and “In A Monastery Garden" 
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Released for the first time in America. David THE MEADOWS 
Bennett handsomely enriches this musical ; ie 
A melodious descriptive tone poem capturing 


painting of emotions with an array of rich ‘ 
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tonal colors expertly framed in a warm band 
setting. programs. 
Full Band $3.50 Each Symphonic Band $5.00 Each 
Conductor's (Cond.) Score $1.00 Each Extra Parts 40c Each 
An Astounding Novelty First Time For Band 
FANT a, _ a HUNGARIAN DANCES No. 18 
Ce eee = by Johannes Brahms 
OH SUSANNA Transcribed for modern concert band 
by LUCIEN CALLIET by LEONARD B. SMITH 
Calliet applies the classic form and spirit, first em- America’s brilliant cornetist employs skillful scor- 
ploying a broad fantasy. Later the fugue affords ing throughout these characteristic folk themes, 
each’ section of the band the opportunity for con- retaining all the verve and fire peculiar to the 
trapuntal display. rhythms of the gypsies. 

Full Band $4.50 Symphonic Band $6.00 Full Band $2.50 Symphonic Band $4.00 
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By Joh Ludwig Kreb 
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A priceless melodic gift—now our heritage—expertly composer and organist. The animated melody is from the 
scored for band. composer's “Partita No. 2.” 
Full Band $2.50 Symphonic Band $4.00 Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
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The new teachers should be warned that boys tolerate 
abstract vocalization in small degrees varying with their 
purpose and background. Therefore, most vocalization 
on vowel sounds should be presented through the music 
which is being used at the time, though a few minutes of 
well-planned abstract vocal drill are quite indispensable 
in achieving maximal results, particularly with boys who, 
more often than not, use their singing voices perniciously. 

(2) The Tenor Problem. The tenor shortage in 
small high schools is often so acute that boys’ ensembles 
cannot function at all. Then, as a means to an end, boy 
altos and alto-tenors can be added to bolster the first 
tenor section. This is particularly feasible when the 
junior high school is housed in the same building. Cau- 
tion should be exercised at all times to have the boy alto 
sing with freedom and lightness, not only for the preser- 
vation of his continuously changing voice but for the 
accomplishment of choral blend. 

Moreover, most of us have filled in the second tenor 
section with baritones and have also found it necessary 
to make temporary substitutions with high, light bari- 
tones for the first tenor parts, especially in mixed choral 
work. This device should be handled with great caution 
since even the high-school tenor is prone to force and 
produce the typical “tenor yell” on notes above upper 
E flat. It is quite essential that any changed male vocalist 
understand the technique of post-nasal resonance in pro- 
ducing high tones. Basses have difficulty in producing 
a free, pleasant tone above B, high baritones above C or 
D, and tenors above E flat and F, unless they have 
mastered the skill of throwing the tone forward into the 
nasal cavities. Harry R. Wilson of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, recommends the following device 
for correctly developing high tones with male singers: 
Place the first two fingers between the teeth, with the 
longer finger on top to arrest jaw set and rigidity, and 
practice ascending octave passages on the sounds “ing” 
and “‘ung”—carrying these into the “falsetto” register 
daily. The tongue should be rolled forward for this vocal- 
ization. The present writer has found this an indis- 
pensable device for the establishment of the sensation of 
post-nasal resonance and the development and extension 
of the upper register of secondary school boys and col- 
lege men. 

(3) Special Male Problems in Intonation. Good 
intonation is basically dependent upon freedom of pro- 
duction as well as many other factors. To achieve free- 
dom of production, inexperienced and immature high- 
school male singers cannot sing loudly with satisfactory 
results. The natural tendency is to encourage full virile 
singing, including dynamics up to fortissimo. Unfor- 
tunately, we must restrict the loud dynamics until the 
boys can achieve it with ease, or intonation, as well as 
quality, will be greatly jeopardized. It is well to con- 
stantly recall the words of the eminent Father Finn who 
“Loudness is the most insidious foe of good 
vocalism.” 

Accurate intonation is also dependent upon the proper 
treatment of the vowel sounds. Boys and men are prone 
to sing closed vowels (00, ee, i, as “in it”) more or less 
open. It will be observed that high notes are much 
easier for the male to produce with ringing closed vowel 
sound, and likewise the low notes will be better tuned, 
colored, and understood if the closed vowel is accurately 
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sung. The “i” sound must never be allowed to darken 
as “thus” for “this,” “evul” for “evil,” etc. Much the 
same may be said for open vowels, which must be kept 
bright with male singers, for intonation as well as for 
satisfactory results in general. The tendency for the 
male to color his vowel sounds with “uh” is harmful and 
will not only affect intonation, choral blend, and range, 
but actually tire the voice unduly. A device to counter- 
act the tendency toward “uhness” is to introduce vocal- 
ization on repeated notes of descending scales using 
“ahr” and rolling the “r.” This encourages a high palate 
position and the “r” brightens the vowel sound which 
inevitably improves pitch. 

(4) Maintaining Interest. Sustaining interest in 
male choir work is a real task. Every rehearsal must be 
purposefully planned and executed and the boys must 
have a clearly defined challenge and goal at all times. 
The public performance in the form of school assembly 
concert, contest, festival, radio broadcast, programs for 
service and social clubs, and the like, provides indis- 
pensable motivation for regular attendance and consistent 
effort. 

Novel and special arrangements for male choral work 
are motivating to boys, and one should never rely en- 
tirely upon standard stock literature. Numbers spe- 
cifically arranged for the particular combination in point 
are helpful in that the arranger can keep the problems 
of the personnel in mind, scoring difficult passages for 
the most capable sections, etc. Such projects in arrang- 
ing are very often handled by talented members of the 
group with considerable success, and interest is thereby 
increased. 

The age of barbershop harmony is very much alive, 
and teachers must not be aloof to the appeal which male 
singers find in its use. In fact, there is definitely a time 
and place for “ad lib” in this style of singing which 
should be recognized by all who want to hold boys’ 
interest. 

A program of music education cannot achieve demo- 
cratic proportions until the number of boy participants 
approximates the number of girls. Such a program must 
begin in the primary grades and continue with equal 
vigor throughout the boy’s school years and into his 
adult life. 
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Boys’ Ensemble, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
The author at the piano. 





























Music and Intelligence 


Quotients 


Does—or Can— Music 
Have any Influence Upon 
I. Q. Scores ? 


HE UNITED STATES is a country with an abundance 

of music. Its people probably have more music, 

produce more music, and listen to more music than 
any comparable group in the history of civilization. 

Americans have music; music is here. School music, 
radio music, church music, phonograph records by the 
millions, and professional and amateur performances of 
all types excite and arrange the air waves throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. These air-wave patterns 
fall on the ears of millions of human beings, and are 
continuously knocking at their organs of hearing. We, 
a race of human organisms, are subjecting ourselves daily 
to aural stimulation of a formal type called music. 

What does this music do to us? How do we respond 
to its call? Does it affect our behavior? Does it have 
any influence on our attitudes, our thinking, or our lives? 

These and many other questions dealing with reactions 
to music probably are of importance. Certainly they are 
highly interesting and provocative. They were interest- 
ing enough and provocative enough to motivate the 
author into making a rudimentary investigation or in- 
quiry in the field of the influence of music. This per- 
sonal indulgence in investigation was an attempt to as- 
certain what effect music would have on groups of 
students taking standarized I.Q. paper and pencil tests. 
That is, having read and heard and thought about the 
influence of music on the human organism, the author 
was curious about whether or not music could and did 
have any influence on the intelligence quotient of 
“homo sapiens.” 

The chief question was: Can music influence the end 
results of groups of students taking standarized intelli- 
gence tests? Corollary questions were: (1) Can music 
influence the end results both positively and negatively, 
or to say it another way, both beneficially and adversely ? 
(2) Can different types of music influence the group 
scores in different ways? (3) To what extent can 
music bend the end results of the group scores? 

Here is the way the investigation was set up and 
worked out. Groups of students were given two forms 
of a standardized I.Q. test on successive days. One form 
was taken under normal schoolroom conditions. The 
other form was taken under identical conditions plus the 
addition of one factor. The additional factor was the 
playing of phonograph music before and during the tak- 
ing of one form of the test. All other factors, such as 
time of day, room situation, heat, and light, were kept as 
constant as possible for both tests. With all such factors 
in the situation equated, and with one variable, viz., 
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music, then any variation in results could be reasonably 
attributed to the playing of the music. 

In order to equate any attitude factor that might arise 
because of the taking of two tests within a short period 
of time, it was deemed advisable to split the several 
groups making up the study into halves. One-half of 
each of the several groups making up the study were 
given the music with the first test, and the other half 
were given the music with the second test. 

The standarized tests used were forms B and C of 
the Higher Examination of the Otis S-A Tests of 
Mental Ability.!. The author indicates a necessary cor- 
rection of four points when different forms of the test 
are repeated on successive days. ‘That is, the average 
student will improve four points when taking the second 
form of the test due to learning how to take the test, 
better concentration, adjustment, etc. This correction 
of four points was made throughout the study. 

Students used in the investigation were members of 
the senior classes of the high schools at Dunkirk and 
Fredonia, New York, and of the freshman class of the 
State Teachers College at Fredonia. 

One of the questions that the investigator was inter- 
ested in was: Would different types of music influence 
the group I.Q. scores in different ways? We know 
empirically that music of itself can produce different 
moods, feelings, and emotions. That is, popular music 
obviously has a different appeal and would probably 
produce a different response than would intellectual 
music, impressionistic music, realistic music, or any other 
music of a distinct type. Consequently, it would be un- 
wise from a common-sense viewpoint to select music in- 
discriminately when trying to investigate its influence. 

With this in mind, two types of orchestral phonograph 
recordings were selected for the study.” One of these 
types was a group of compositions that were character- 
ized essentially by strong, lively, rhythmic feeling. These 
are designated in this study as the rhythmic group. It 
consisted of The Sleepy Lagoon, by Eric Coates, the last 
part of the same composer’s Cinderella Suite, The 
Espana Rhapsody, by Chabrier, the Marche Slave, by 
Tschaikowsky, and Tales from the Vienna Woods, by 
Strauss. 

The second group of compositions had as a dominating 
characteristic their reputation for being of a somber and 
mournful nature. This group consisted of Grieg’s Ase’s 
Death, the final movement of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique 
Symphony, Barber’s Adagio for Strings, and Wagner’s 
Funeral March from Gotterdammerung. 





1Arthur S. Otis, Manual of Directions and Key for Intermediate 
and Higher Examinations (Revised). Yonkers: World Book Com- 
pany, 1928. 

2This study was not interested in the influence of the intensity 
factor in music. This factor was eliminated as reasonably as pos- 
sible by the investigator handling the controls of the phonograph. 
The music was played with sufficient intensity to. be heard through- 
out the room, but was never permitted to become loud or noisy. 
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ry Title and Composer Arranger Orch. Orch. Orch. 
| ET ORT ETT RO TTT ee Morton Gould oo... cece cece 1.75 2.40 
> Bolero Ritmico—Longas...................-.-.----. Stiinta sc Sacmileaeacaiall i eee 1.25 1.75 2.50 
eee. Sa EREER Rese pre an eT Ner OT TNR OREN Morton Gould ..............00...:0...... 1.78 2.40 — 
“Danse Russe (‘‘Petrouchka’”’)—Stravinsky.................0..0..:0.000000uee- i ae ae 1.25 1.75 2.50 
Ss I I os cs cicdaniieensiapaaieliosetatdunseasiicicnaincecetencnesen ss. .. eee 1.25 1.75 2.50 
ee |, ee Te sae a CREE Se see 1.75 2.40 — 
Gitana De Los Ojos Verdes—V. ET FCI rerecnccencnessnsenscssnesesese 1.25 1.75 2.50 
= r= 5c cacnvennscnsincidinnacbiccndapeiimmanisomnniibaertadl oo | ee 1.75 2.40 3.00 
ESE NR CORTE EE TR ee Morton Gould ...00....00000.0.00..... ae! 1.50 2.00 
EE ES SE ENS Lee aE ETI Se 1.50 2.00 
> Le Polichinelle (Punch)—Villa-Lobos...............2...000..22.0cc000+-- ssnseniaeal ir MI ioe. 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Malaguena—Lecuond  ..w........eeeeee eee idteaiee dacsnidiactiiiniotts ch dideatbeaicaiiai PINE, III oss ticsccecwciciiccanccscceess 1.75 2.40 3.50 
ES LETTE AS TERE EOE ETTL A er 1.50 2.00 
- Oiseaux Tristes (Sad Birds)—Ravel.........0......ccccccccccececcceeeeeeeeeeeees i) MO iia ccc 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Parade of the Wooden Soldiers—Jessel............0000. o.oo oooeeeeceeee eee a | eae 1.25 1.75 2.50 
Rondalla Aragonesa (Jota)—E. Granados....0.......00......ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees i a 1.75 2.50 
>i *Roumanian Rhapsody, Op. 11, No. 1—Enesco........................ eet. 3.00 4.00 5.00 
I I so cosicssaciosasinvosenvncnmubonbewisannseiadessaenanenaiiageiins RR ee ae 1.73 2.40 — 
ETE LO Nee ee RE ,| F. Guenther ...............: ersertun a 1.25 1.75 2.50 
-: Theme from Grieg’s Piano Concerto in A Minor............................ ae 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Theme from Tschaikowsky'’s Piano Concerto in Bb Minor.......... i, Ee ess ae 1.50 2.00 
*Triumphal March (From ‘Peter and the Wolf'’)—Prokofieff........ A eee 1.00 1.50 2.00 
ar Un Sueno en Granada—F. Longas.....................0--scescessecseecenseeeeenses ee eee 85 1.25 — 
Viennese Porcelain (Waltz Intermezzo)—John Bass Spence I, I tt tr a 1.00 1.50 2.00 
*Western Rhapsody—G. Kleinsinger......................'.... sitallinapesadnstaen fils TAME ia ccicsinccteainis 2.50 3.50 4.50 
> (* Conductor Scores Available For Sale) 
tee's ee’ 
| HAMPTON SYMPHONIC SERIES 
| AUTHENTIC, UNABRIDGED, FULL-SIZE SCORES 
cS FOR SCHOOLS AND AMATEUR SYMPHONIES 










| Handsomely printed . . . The finest in the world . . . Extremely low priced. 
Write for Hampton catalogue 


BAND MUSIC 


FINE ARRANGEMENTS OF DISTINGUISHED CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 








































































es ee ia ee Se GB iis casacisasensiscuatiaicgtniasiectecsaamacassesancnsabokasieneniiaiabaapeieieniabdilieiatininnssiaiaiahbibiiedaa Sibelius-Goldman 

| TTA A IIE IN eT eae E Fh IN SIE a MEN NI Cee NRE RE, Cherven-Revelli 
4! SN at ieee riaeedeieisisaindiacicanisiedienibiccisnioclitearins siesta is bimiasiaenicisimiheoiaiendadiaaibiainiicnakminanigtasitiahatimiabnaidiimatadl Lecuona-Yoder oA 
1 RL a RE I eR Te SA Ro RE NTN Stravinsky-Goldman ; 
| BOLERO RITMICO... eae ee fo te sicceniiinshimapiadditaiteninndniintbteings Longas-Yoder 
CARIBBEAN FANTASY | Ae OA ATE Ee Oe RL I AT Lyte Tew mdewe nA eee toate ter aOR Sn Werte Morrissey A 
NN EER OM OL EA ITO PLES ARR ree TE NTE ea REET A Robles-Yoder ; 
| CURTAIN-RAISER AND COUNTRY DANCE............. a a R. F. Goldman | 
RES Es ee RN SPER RM Som Oe See yews WER AEO OE ner IS Stravinsky-Goldman 4 
i ed a cuciclnaadchinltls eased nidminesiamnalaaideeeaaecaraait ..Lecuona-Yoder i 
EE ESD 0 | RE Re ST er ie DAE eran ASME SE TeC eee eT Biase Meepam nce NS Prokofieff-Cray 
I. CI, CU RN hii <ssinscenneninasidieoons anensissvicbnsiisenntonneninsaaiiainsanabtiouniesineabtarstion RR ee A, Shostakovich-Cray 2 
THEME (Piano Concerto in A Minor).................-.::0---- Full Band 1.00 UR TI, Fe a sicnceaeseinatnenniicteciunnsielcabdnial Grieg-Yoder i 
THEME (Piano Concerto in Bh Minor)........................ Full Band 1.00 Bs TI Et atsecsscineveceteninctinens Tschaikowsky-Yoder | 
ne: PU’ UIT TUE III 5... cs snicnsscnssacinctninocsiemenienditscicderliomiensaanbetietaliestabonamannlbiadieeesibsUaineptnashsdnaeant Prokofieff-Goldman vA 
Each—Full Band 3.50 Sym. Band 5.50 | 
(Except where otherwise noted) £4 
Available at Your Music Dealer, or direct from | 
EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION | 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. | 
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BITS of news and comment about MENC 
folk, gleaned from various sources but 
chiefly from correspondence and reports of 
state representatives and officers of the 
state organizations. Many members have 
expressed favor for this kind of *“Shome- 
town paper” department in the Journal, 
but the suggestion is made by several that 
members themselves should be invited to 
supply contributions for inclusion in the 
columns. The invitation is hereby extended. 


family at their meeting on January 19. According to State 

Representative Doris I. Newton’s report of the meeting, the 
unanimous decision indicates general satisfaction at the knot 
that has been tied. Their membership campaign is well organ- 
ized, and at the rate the enrollment cards are coming in, it is 
a very successful drive. Officers of VMEA are: President, 
Esther Mesh, Randolph; vice president, Virginia Symonds, 
Burlington; secretary, Mrs. Ethel Hall, St. Albans. 


Vizmity Music Educators Association joined the MENC 


WeELcoME Wisconsin! Wisconsin School Music Association 
has voted to affiliate, and the last details of the required constitu- 
tion changes are being ironed out. Congratulations to all con- 
cerned, including H. W. Arentsen, MENC state representative, 
who so cheerfully relinquishes his post to the president of the 
state affiliate, who is Theodore L. Mesang. Other officers of 
WSMaA are: Vice President—Theo. Steinmetz, Portage; secre- 
tary-treasurer — H. C. Wegner; president emeritus — Wm. V. 
Arnold, Reedsburg. 


CORRESPONDENCE shows that many school administrators 
planned to attend the Cleveland convention. It is always pleasant 
to have the “boss” interested enough in what you’re doing to 
come and find out about things first-hand. 


Tue In-anp Asout Curicaco Music Educators Club selected 
for their programs Saturday, March 9, musical numbers from 
all the Illinois clinics held this past month. 


From Honotutu, Hawaltl, comes word that Clarence Mar- 
anaka is being drafted for military service (while so many are 
returning from such activity), and therefore he suggests dis- 
continuing his membership in MENC. As in the case of any 
other member who notifies the headquarters office that he is going 
into service, Mr. Maranaka’s JouRNAL will be mailed to him until 
he returns to civilian life, and his name will be retained in the 
membership files. 


PENNSYLVANIA School Music Association, Hummel Fishburn 
pres., sponsored an all-state orchestra festival in Harrisburg, 
January 30-February 2. The guest conductor was Louis Wersen. 

An all-state chorus festival was held March 21-23 at Reading, 
and the all-state band festival is scheduled at Kittanning, May 
16-18. 

This series of festivals is only one example of the reasons the 
NSBOVA ran out of Competition-Festivals Manuals. * Sorry, 
but it cain’t be helped—contests are just growing at an orycto- 
lagus cuniculus rate. [Yes, we had to look it up, too—means 
rabbit—Hard Words Editor.| 

Anyway we hope you'll all be able to beg, borrow or steal each 
other’s contest lists. [The 1943 Manuals are now out of print, 
except for file copies—E-xplanation Editor.| 


Cotorapo has gotten so much attention as the home of our 
national president and the Southwestern president that very little 
else has been said about state activities. But things are humming 
out there; you can’t work near a dynamo without getting a lot 
of vibrations yourself. CMEA President Hugh McMillen writes 
of a successful clinic in Denver, February 7, 8, 9, and big plans 
for five state competition-festivals in April. Some interesting 
photographs were sent in from the February clinic, by the way. 


Tue Massacuusetts MEA, with Doric Alviani as president, 
has gotten off to a very fine start on an extensive program for the 
year. They have already had an extremely successful band 
clinic in Medford (February 15) under the direction of Ralph 
Schoonmaker, and everyone is now busy with preparations for 
two festivals to be held later in the spring, with William Fisher 
“hosting” in Needham, and Paul Wiggin following suit in West 
Springfield. 
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CALIFORNIA as usual is worried (but not very much) about 
how they compare in membership with the other states. Charles 
Hayward is personally working on memberships, especially in 
those areas of the state that seem to be a little behind the Cali- 
fornia standard. And a pretty high standard it is! 

Central Coast District has a new acting president, Keith D. 
McKillop, Salinas Union H. S. 


ON THE OTHER COAST, Pres. Madeline Perazzi is leading the 
new Maine affiliate in some excellent work. Enrollment in- 
creased seven-fold during the month of January, and cards are 
still coming in. 


RutH JENKIN will be remembered for her articles Dear Lucy 
and More Ruth than Poetry in the JourNats of 1941 and 1942. 
Since that time Ruth has been in USO work in the States and in 
Hawaii. She says she’s afraid she’d be “scared of a classroom 
full of children after seeing no one but marines for a year and 
a half,” so she hopes to continue with her writing, along with 
plans to be married, instead of returning to teaching. 


AND SPEAKING OF WEDDINGS, the reason the founder of this de- 
partment of chit-chat, Eileen Mannion, is no longer with us is 
because she went down the aisle herself in February, and has 
gone to Arizona with her husband. “EM” came to MENC 
headquarters about six years ago to take charge of the book- 
keeping, and worked into one of the most important positions in 
the office, including the post of secretary of the National Mem- 
bership Committee. Her going has left the kind of a vacant 
spot which is hard to fill, not only in the functioning of the office, 
but in the atmosphere of the place, which seemed to have a 
special scintillation when she was around. 


Down FLoripa way the state band festivals are scheduled for 
April 4-5-6, in St. Petersburg, and April 12-13 in Tallahassee. 
Sounds like good listening, from where we sit. Mrs. Julia K. 
Campbell, President of the Florida SSVA, informs us that April 
is also the month for a Florida vocal competition festival. 


HartinGc A. SprinG has a rousing welcome as the new presi- 
dent of the Missouri Music Educators Association. We know 
the MMEA will grow to new strength and achievement under 
the able leadership of Mr. Spring and his fine group of officers. 


Montana Music Epucators ASsocraATION is making an inten- 
sive drive to recover the ground lost during the war, and to 
provide musical opportunities for all Montana students. One of 
their cities has even bid for the 1947 Northwest Division con- 
vention. And, according to Charles Cutts, Montana will enroll 
more than one thousand in the spring contests. 


New Mexico is really on the ball and rolling. At the state 
clinic at Albuquerque, February 8 and 9, the organizational work 
of NMMEA was carried almost to completion, and seven sub- 
divisions were established conforming to the sub-divisions of the 
State Education Association. Sub-division officers are as fol- 
lows: Arch McGowan, Raton; Vernon Allen, Portales; R. V. 
Heltman, Belen; Stanley Siebenthal, Carlsbad; Kenneth Bender, 
Las Cruces; Pablo Maris, Santa Fe; A. H. Windmeoller, Las 
Vegas. This clinic was successful in more ways than one, if 
the number of memberships turned in is any indication. J. M. 
Collins of Montainair was elected Secretary-Treasurer to fill the 
office vacated by Betty Dennis. 


CONGRATULATIONS to Iowans upon the reports received about 
the combined early-February meeting of the Iowa Music Edu- 
cators Association, the Iowa High School Music Association, 
and Iowa Bandmasters’ Association at the State Education As- 
sociation in Des Moines (should know how to spell association 
by now!). The teachers’ chorus and the teachers’ orchestra, un- 
der the direction of George Howerton and Henry Pensis, were 
highlights on a program bringing together a fine representation 
of the three organizations which have so much in common. A 
sidelight on this fusion of interests is afforded by the fact that 
the President of IMEA, Myron Russell, is also president of 
IBM, while Delinda Roggensack, a former president of IMEA, 
is now president of IHSMA. [This needs careful reading. 
I hsma ibm imea. Igotit!—Proofreader.] 


Itttnots Music Educators Association ran a series of clinics 
during the month of February, including a well-attended one at 
Evanston on the 2nd, another at West Frankfort, the 15th and 
16th, and a third at Normal University, February 21-22-23. 
President Irving Tallmage and his cohorts have much of which 
to be proud. Illinois, by the way, is a 100 per cent MENC state 
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oN : 
CW... anda smash hit! 
oN 
CW . ee. 4nd an instant success! 
YES, IT’S THE 
J 
. Edited by Willi i 
ited by William D. Revelli 
+ CONDUCTOR, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BANDS 
eAN immediately overwhelming and enthusiastic reception everywhere 
for this new band series! The reason for all the applause is simple. Here 
* is music specially designed to fill that long-felt need for truly good music 
that can be successfully played by high school, college and university 
te bands. And here, too, is a series that will include some of the finest 
original a ag written for band as well as skilful and practical tran- 
scriptions in the various grades. 
* 
ot MILITARY MARCH by BEETHOVEN 
a \ An original composition for band written in 1816. Never before published in 
\\ this country, Beethoven's original score has not been altered in any way and all 
* "we pean a 2 — the work perforinable by modern American school 
ands are clearly indicated. 
Full band with condensed score... ... 1... 6.6 tees 2.25 
* Full band with condensed score and full score... ....-..--. 66 ee eens 3.50 
Symphonic band with condensed score... .....- 6... - eee ees 3.75 
Symphonic band with condensed score and full score.................. 5.00 
* nck caves xansasnnn 2.25 Condensed score......... ... 75 
eee 
xk w& &e we wk whe he hl rhl hl rh hl UM 
: 
* 
'¢ THIRD SYMPHONY, *¥ 5 
THOVEN’S : ° 
B EE (Eroica) . 
LY BY SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 7 
AYED SUCCESSFULLY d other 
nee on Felix Greissl fo successful performance by school orchestras an 
tion, arranged © alts Gree, ; ilable, 
Here's an entirely ee ey . cofessional musicians. ec instruments being replaced) — parm For werd * 
coche ional parts (always indicating the specie The substitutions follow the seme prin 
Aithoush wbstont efuirno pe onan ceo" 600 x 
u oat making certain re uctions © ' ductor's Full Score... none rene ‘ “tion ie F, 
ORIGINAL INSTRUMENT ALON Etuinl  im Be; CIES Tyan, vin Vit Vii Visi 
i, Flute tl, Oboes in Bb, ' é - 
Hor + Bs ~- ws panei Clarinet in Bb, Alto Saxophone 1 and Ii in Eb, Tenor sl sail New York 17 
SUT BO, L PART, Pieno (cong THE FIVE SUBSTITUTIONAL PARTS AND FULL SCORE: 2-0) 3 E. 43rd St. 
P ; eee CCeCPewsvcanauenmeser ssa" "as as 
NAL INSTRUMENTA onc eeees reaver assess, t in Bb, Trumpet 
Sat SCORE TT a kamnes wee ceil - Flute 1, Clarinet t in Bb, Substitutional Clarinet in 2.25 Cleveland 14 
nos NSEMBLE (essential parts): lin Ill, Piano (Conductor). - - 15 
SMALLEST Folin 1, Violin ll, Viola or Violin Mm, 35 43 The Arcade 
JANO (Conductor). - -- 
OTHER PARTS, each. - Los Angeles 55 
700 W. 7th St. 
VISIT OUR BOOTH 
AT THE CLEVELAND MENC GSCHIRV> x ke k * 
March, Nineteen Forty-six 
| 
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unit. There is no “partial” membership here. You either are 
a full-fledged member or you are not. And if you are, you assume 
all the responsibilities: as well as the privileges of your profes- 
sional organization. Consequently Illinois is seriously challeng- 
ing California and Ohio for top billing in the membership drive. 
{And a most remarkable record it is for Illinois —Silent By- 
stander Editor.| 


AND SPEAKING OF MEMBERSHIP, you should see the tide of en- 
rollments rolling in. ’Swonderful! Already near an all-time 
record and at this writing, 45/52 of the year to go—that is to say, 
45 weeks—this being written 20 February 1946—at the end of 
seven weeks of the new membership year. As usual Ohio and 
California are way out in front with Illinois and New York in 
competition for third place. Ohio has no one within reaching 
distance at present, (with a gross total of 834 as of Feb. 20), 
and Pennsylvania has risen way up into fourth place. Ohio, 
California and Illinois are first, second and third, respectively, 
in the count of full active MENC state enrollments (565, 554 
and 475). 


LEST WE BE MISUNDERSTOOD, let us hasten to say that the per- 
centage of increase in memberships of some states with smaller 
population is just as encouraging and just as valuable to the 
organization as a whole. Some remarkable records are being 
made. Maine, for instance, increased sevenfold during January. 
Many states have more than doubled their memberships, due to 
intensive membership drives. 


OREGON COMES FORTH with a very newsy bi-monthly publica- 
tion headed O*M*E*A “NOTES,” in true Northwest spirit. 
(Almost sounds like a home-town paper.) Out of the many re- 
cent activity items included, of particular note are those about 
the Region One instrumental clinic held in Portland, December 
1, and the vocal clinic February 22 and 23 at Yakima, Wash. 
Orchids to Waldemar Hollensted for his fine new paper, and to 
“Andy” Loney for his unlimited enthusiasm and willingness to 
accept the responsibility of the presidency of OMEA for the next 
two years, after having already been Northwest Division Presi- 
dent. [Nor’westerners should know that the familiarity and 
favor evidenced for the G.N.W. in these columns is unwitting. 
The reason will be explained later—Secrets Dept. Editor.] 


ALABAMA Music Epucators ASsSocIATION rescheduled the state’s 
spring program so that many of these newly affiliated southerners 
may attend the national convention in Cleveland. The Confer- 
ence is enlivened by such an excellent state program as that 
developed in Alabama under the able leadership of President 
Travis Shelton. He, by the way, heads a convention party of 
eight registered at Cleveland from the Sylacauga schools, in- 
cluding the superintendent. [And give the extra orchid to Paul 
Mathews, Ala. state sup. of music and second V.P. of the So. 
Conf.—Floral Tribute Editor.]| 


New Jersey, one of the more recent affiliates, is putting prime 
emphasis on the membership campaign. If President Philip 
Gordon’s correspondence is any indication, there certainly is a 
great deal of fire under this group. Watch New Jersey! [Also 
keep an eye on the eight “orphan” states. Which one will be 
under the wire first for MENC adoption? — 100% Affiliation 
Editor. | 


THE PASSING OF CLARENCE C. BircHarp, late in February, 
brought sadness to the hearts of all of us. Although recently he 
had not been seen here and there about the country, calling on 
friends or attending music education meetings—as was his wont 
for so many years from the very beginning of the Conference, 
which he helped found in 1907—the influence of his kindly, gra- 
cious and helpful spirit carried on constantly and was felt by 
many—even by those whose acquaintance with him was estab- 
lished vicariously through older friends in the Conference, or 
members of the admirable staff “C.C.” built up to represent him 
and his firm. He was a true disciple of music education. 


Tue MENC HEADQUARTERS OFFICE is situated on the thor- 
oughfare that Chicagoans like to call the “crossroad of the 
United States”—a few doors away from its terminal. And 64 
East Jackson Blvd. certainly is a main corner for music educa- 
tion, if one is to judge by the stream of visitors who drop in 
from day to day. Going through Chicago without changing trains 
is impossible and being in Chicago, even if only to change trains 
without calling at the MENC office is equally impossible for 
most school music people. The visitors’ book shows a collection 
of autographs which look like a roster of the “Who’s-Who” in 
music education—thousands of signatures, many being names of 

visitors from other countries. Some recent samples are: D. S. 
Wheelwright, Stanford University, California; Maj. Joseph E. 
Skornicka, Omaha, Nebraska; Brunilda Cartes, Santiago, Chile; 
Irving Wolfe, Nashville, Tenn.; Arthur H. Brandenburg, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Rowland W. Dunham, University of Colorado; 
Humberto Pacas, San Salvador, El Salvador; Meyer M. Cahn, 
San Francisco Public Schools; Jose Brandao, Rio de Janeiro, 
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Brazil; Lt. Col. Harold Bachman, Fort Douglas, Utah; Price 
Doyle, Murray, Ky.; Jacob Evanson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Osbourne 
McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J 


MINNESOTA Music Educators Association sponsored a mid- 
winter music clinic at the University of Minnesota in Minneap- 
olis on February 8 and 9. A rather interesting feature of the 
official program pamphlet was a statement of the relationship be- 
tween MMEA, the Minnesota Education Association, the MENC 
and NEA. A very good idea, since lay people are continually 
confused by the various associations composed of music educa- 
tors. (Tisn’t only the lay people what's confoosed, either.) The 
members of the clinic planning committee were: Paul M. Oberg, 
Adolph McNervig, Paul W. Stoughton, and Paul Heltne. The 
latter two are the incoming and retiring presidents, respectively. 


HAvE you NoTIceD the new line-up of MENC Divisions for 
the biennial conference dinners? California-Western, Northwest, 
Southwestern with presidents Wheelwright, Teel, McMillen, 
make one combination (unbeatable) ; Eastern and Southern, with 
Helen Hosmer and Lloyd Funchess, presidents, aided by Alfred 
Spouse, Eastern PP (that means past president, not pianissimo) 
and North Central all by itself in the middle. No it’s not a 
squeeze play on NC—it’s a matter of pairing off in groups that 
will fit the three available dinner halls, without having to pare 
any group down to room size. 


SEVERAL STATE MUSIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS are holding 
meetings in Cleveland during the convention: Louisiana (Har- 
old Ramsey, President); Ohio Music Education Association 
Board of Control, plus Ohio Day Festival Band and Chorus, of 
course (William McBride, President) ; Indiana (Vernon Spauld- 
ing, President); New York (Dean Harrington, President) ; 
Kentucky (Mildred Lewis, reorganizing chairman). 


STATE CONTESTS are surely booming again — or is it 
blooming? You should see the stacks and stacks of judges’ 
comment sheets being shipped out for NSBOVA. Thousands of 
them! And may they serve to bring satisfaction—and incentive 
to further effort—to the students who will receive them as evalu- 
ation of their work in music. 


AND THE LATE, lamentedly out-of-stock too soon 1943 Manual! 
N’Mind. The little birds tell us there is to be a new one for 
next time. [If you are one of the “Share the Manuals” Club, 
thanks to you on behalf of all concerned—Much Obliged Editor.]| 


THE immediate pp’s of the MENC Divisions can well be 
proud of the results of their hectic term of office as represented 
by the volume of Reports from the six 1945 Consultants Coun- 
cils, prepared for distribution at the 1946 Biennial. Hats off to 
Gratia Boyle, Vincent Hiden, Wayne Hertz, Max Noah, Hazel 
Nohavec, and Alfred Spouse. And to Hazel Nohavec an orchid 
for a superb job of editing. [You can get a copy of the 1945 
Reports for one dollar from MENC headquarters.—Adv. | 


Tue Down Beat, new publication of the Tennessee Music Ed- 
ucators Association, gives us news of varied and extensive activi- 
ties. Choral and instrumental competition festivals have been 
or will be held this spring in each of the three Tennessee divi- 
sions. A state meeting was held March 18 in Nashville, and 
President Maurice E. Haste is going all out to have that state 
well represented at the national convention. The state festival 
will be in the form of the music program for the Tennessee 
Teachers Association, April 18-19. 


PRESIDENT VERNON SPAULDING is bringing the reorganized 
Indiana MEA well along the road to complete fusion, with the 
help of co-workers representing the several state and substate 
associations. Most of us appreciate some of the problems in- 
volved in the integration of various groups in a state-wide pro- 
gram; our hats are off to the Hoosiers! 


INCIDENTALLY, Madge Cathcart, former president of the In- 
and-About Indianapolis Music Educators Club, is now Mrs. 
Frank Gerke. Mr. and Mrs. G. called at hdq. off. recently. 


MEMBERS AND FRIENDS of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference are invited to make contributions to these “family gossip” 
columns. News, comments, interesting or humorous incidents— 
all will be welcome, and a postal card will do. 


WE KNow by way of the grapevine that Washington Music 
Educators are busy on plans for spring Regionals in April and 
May, following their vocal clinic in Yakima, February 22 and 
23. Many of them are also completing plans to go to Cleveland, 
where we hope to see many others we haven't seen for some time. 


[Some may wonder what particular grapevine is referred to 
in the foregoing item, and why the apparent prejudice for the 
Northwest. It is understandable when known that these para- 
graphs were written by Dorothy Bussard, a former music edu- 
cator from Spokane, Washington, who has joined the headquar- 
ters office staff after returning from the Army.—That’s How It 
Is Editor.| 
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G. RICORDI & CO. 
| OPERATIC MATERIALS | 
| MODERN SOPRANO OPERATIC ALBUM MODERN TENOR OPERATIC ALBUM 
Thirty-two arias Thirty-five arias | 
Albums contain arias from famous modern operas, including Puccini operas 
| Original and English texts Price $6.00 paper bound $9.00 cloth bound 
THE OLD MAID AND THE THIEF 
| Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Opera in English Ideal for School Performances | 
| Vocal Score $3.50 Libretto $.35 
PIANO WORKS | 
| PETC TCT e TT eT eT Tee .60 EE ki bk heeds aaa beeaweneeees 60 | 
Menotti Salta CEL abeccus suck ai~easeese nes 75 | 
ee Tere ree ‘oe 
| Reflections on the Water .......... 75 EEE. ba k.vskendedaeaen keene: 1.00 | 
| Leo Dubensky Solito de Solis | 
| CHORAL WORKS | 
| Women’s Voices | 
George W. Kemmer — Arrangers — Ruggero Vene | 
Si i wens gHetekeweunebes AS One Fine Day (Butterfly) ........ 20 | 
SR EE occa ceucneeenseenen 1S I Don’t Want to get Married ...... ce 
| You'll git dar in de Mornin ........ 1S ee ferry erry 15 | 
| Mixed Voices | 
| a OO TE 4 vedas waccaceds 15 I've Been in de Storm so Long ...... 16 | 
| Harry T. Burleigh | 
STRING ORCHESTRA 
| Bach-Coopersmith ...... DPE 6 1.6 60cnseeedndewaamamens Score .50 Parts .15 
| Bach-De Lamarter ...... DAS ALTE JAHR VERGANGEN IST .. Score .50 Parts .15 
Bach-De Lamarter ...... HERZLICH THUT MICH VERLANGEN Score .50 Parts .15 | 
| Bach-De Lamarter ...... VALET WILL ICH DIR GABEN ....... Score .50 Parts .15 | 
SFA BORED nc esc cccsss BELIEVE ME IF ALL THOSE ENDEAR- | 
| ING YOUNG CHARMS ............ Score .50 Parts 15 | 
| Hi, TD..6 5060620005 WEEMS | 6 s6o000000064ees0ceneabernnd Score 1.00 Parts .15 | 
| Brahms-Mason ......... CHORALE, PRELUDE & FUGUE ...... Score 1.00 Parts .15 | 
| A. Dubensky .......... Fo py So) Score 1.00 Parts .15 | 
| A. Dubensky .......... RUSSIAN SONG DANCE ............. Score 1.00 Parts .15 | 
| Debussy-Coopersmith .... MAZURKA ............ cece cence eens Score .75 Parts .15 | 
| oO ee ee DU ALTER STEFANSTURN .......... Score .50 Parts .15 | 
| Handel-Sevitzky ........ ALLEGRO, SARABANDE & GIGUE .... Score 1.00 Parts .15 | 
fat ALL GLORY LAUD AND HONOR ..... Score 1.00 Parts .15 | 
| DME 5 6b cnedessenes NOW ALL THE WOODS ARE SLEEPING Score .50 Parts .15 | 
| PachelbelDe Lamarter ..PRAELUDIUM, CHORALE & FUGUE .. Score 1.00 Parts .15 | 
Scriabine-Coopersmith ...PRELUDE E MINOR ...............44. Score .50 Parts .15 | 
! } 
|G. RICORDI & CO. ©& 12 West 45th Street & New York City 19 | 
| a : — — | 
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Recent Publications 


William B. Levenson, with a 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 


Teaching Through Radio, by 
Foreword by I. Keith Tyler. [New 
Inc. 474 pp. $3.00.] 

There seems no better way of reviewing Mr. Levenson’s book 
than by quoting from its Foreword, written by I. Keith Tyler, 
distinguished leader in radio education: 

“That radio has much to contribute to education few would 
deny. That schools are lamentably backward in making use 
of this important instrument is equally indisputable. Fortu- 
nately, however, throughout the country are individual 
classrooms, single schools, and entire school systems which 
have realistically accepted the fact of radio and take full 
advantage of this powerful learning aid. 

“The Cleveland public school system is 
outstanding example of such a 
pioneer in broadcasts to classrooms, 
gradually expanded its broadcasting, integrated school broad- 
casts with the curriculum, developed high-school radio work- 
shops, incorporated radio into the supervisory plan, and in 
other ways has fitted modern communication developments into 
normal school procedures. This was not done overnight; each 
step was studied and weighed in the light of its actual values 
in practice. What has been learned in Cleveland, therefore. 
should have great significance for teachers and administrators 
everywhere. 

Mr. Levenson, who directs radio activities in the Cleveland 
schools, has spread before the reader not only a clear picture 
of how the schools of Cleveland have developed their program 
of radio education, but he also shows how in many other parts 
of the country thoughtful educators have contributed to the 
usefulness of radio in our schools. Indeed, the whole story 
of radio in American education is told graphically, simply, and 
interestingly. 

Every administrator, supervisor, teacher, and board member 
not only should read, but should study this authoritative pres- 
entation. No matter what phase of the subject one may be 
concerned with—and it is of direct concern to every one asso- 
ciated with education—the book will be found illuminating and 
thought provoking. This may be particularly important for 
the music teacher; no field is so well adapted to the employ- 
ment of radio. It is exactly the book needed to stimulate and 
direct the important and practical developments in radio educa- 
tion which are immediately ahead of us.—Osbourne McConathy. 


without doubt the 
thoroughgoing adjustment. A 
this school system has 


Success in Teaching School Orchestras and Bands, by Charles 
Boardman Righter. [Minneapolis: Paul A. Schmitt Music Com- 
pany. 211 pp. $3.50.) 

A “must” in every music educator's library, this new treatise 
on teaching instrumental music approaches the problems facing 
all of us, from a two-fold viewpoint: (1) The organization of 
teaching, and (2) the basic methods for meeting the daily prob- 
lems of the classroom. We are particularly impressed by the 
chapters which deal with topics concerning which there is a 
limited amount of information available in a single source, 
such as: Choice of Musical Materials; Technical Instruction 
and Drill; Editing of Scores and Parts; Tone Quality and In- 
tonation: and Interpretation. In these and other chapters, 
Charles Righter has brought to the experienced teacher and to 
the prospective teacher the discerning insight of the practical 
musician and the artistic performer-conductor. Orientation of 
standards in teaching and performance is safely guided by the 
careful analyses which Professor Righter has given these sub- 
jects. His many friends will recognize an unusual presence of 
the personality of the author in these pages, exemplifying as 
they do, to so large a degree, both the broad practical experi- 
ence and sincerity of sound musicianship. Teachers in service, 
as well as all who have a responsibility for teacher training, 
must include this valuable new book in their reference libraries 
and textbook lists. —J. Leon Ruddick 


Three-Part Songs for Sight Reading, by Laura Bryant, Su- 
pervisor of Music, Public Schools of Ithaca, New York, and 
Morten J. Luvaas, Professor of Music, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa. [New York: American Book Company. Paper bind- 
ing, 64 pp. 40¢ list.] 

Once in a blue moon someone writes, and a publishing house 
brings out, a book for a distinct purpose, and achieves that 
purpose before the back cover is reached. As far as my staff 
and I can see, this is such a book. We are now using it in our 
sixth grades 


Analysis of the book reveals three-part songs, tonally simple, 


with rhythmical problems as follows: In easiest rhythm: — 
10; including two eighth-notes to one beat—11: including 
dotted-quarter followed by eighth—9; using other than the 


quarter-note for a beatnote and in compound measure—8. In 
addition, there is a lesser number of songs in the minor mode, 
songs using chromatic tones and songs including more ad- 
vanced rhythms 

I believe this book “rings the bell.” 


—H. A. Spencer 
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Twenty Talks to Children on Musical Subjects, by Vernon 
Griffiths. [New Zealand: Whitcombe and Tombs, Ltd. 102 pp.] 


Well organized presentations designed to appeal to children 
of twelve and younger. The topics cover theory, instruments, 
and biography. 

Gramaphone illustrations are listed, pronunciation guides and 
a compact all-British bibliography provided. One can see that 
Mr. Griffiths has in mind the preparation of the room teacher 
with little musical background as well as stimulating musical 
interest in children. The book is inexpensive and its pages are 
packed with unable material. —Charles M. Dennis 


An Experiment in School Music-Making, by Vernon Griffiths. 
[New Zealand: Whitcombe and Tombs, Ltd. 103 pp.] 


One experiences a sense of apology when reading this book 
similar to that felt when our South American visitors tell of 
the extent of their equipment and musical materials. Most of 
the aids we have come to think of as bare necessities are still 
thought of as ideals in many parts of the world—with attain- 
ment only hoped for. 

Men like Mr. Griffiths match our pioneers who many years 
earlier demonstrated the values of school music to an inert 
public. One is impressed with the gallantry, industry and 
vision these pages reveal although the story is told with ex- 
treme modesty. 

One learns that “musical performance was at first limited to 
such convenient intervals as those provided for lunch and 
afternoon tea,” that “music, while being freely associated with 
school athletic activities, must not interfere with them.” (Look 
out, brother Griffiths!) 

The author adds very helpful chapters on school orchestra- 
tion, choral music, appreciation, concert-giving, and provides 
appendices on school music finance, examinations, bibliography, 
and graded lists. An interesting and refreshing book. 

—Charles M. Dennis 


All In Fun: A Book of Nonsense Songs, by George Frederick 
McKay. [Boston: C. C. Birchard & Company. 37 pp. 75¢.] 
Unison or part songs which can be used in junior or senior 
high for relaxation and fun. “Father William,” ‘“Tweedle- 
dum,” and others of the same brand of humor. 
—George Strickling 


A Tune A Day: A First Book for Trombone or Baritone In- 
struction, by C. Paul Herfurth. [Boston: The Boston Music 
Co. 54 pp. 75¢.] 

The many teachers throughout the length and breadth of the 
land who use the Tune A Day series for beginning string and 
wind instrument instruction will welcome the addition of the 
trombone or baritone book which follows the pattern of the 
earlier titles very precisely. Designed for use in combination 
with, or without, the cornet or trumpet book, this trombone- 
baritone method emphasizes e “melody approach” to the early 
technical problems of the in..crument. It has ample explana- 
tory material, familiar tunes, a few purely technical exercises, 
duets, trios, the practice record and test sheet which are typi- 
cal of Paul Herfurth’s choice of very easy material for the 


young pupil under the guidance of the average teacher who 
recognizes the importance of these factors in class instruc- 
tion. —J. Leon Ruddick 


BAND 


Harlequin Journey: Overture, by Carl H. Huffman. [Oska- 


loosa, Iowa: C. L. Barnhouse Co. $3.00.] 

Five brief movements including a Maestoso in 4/4; an Andante 
Moderato in 3/4: an Allegro in 2/4: a Lento in 3/4: and a 
repetition of the Allegro for the Finale constitute the form 
of this little overture for Class C bands. It has contrast in 
moods, dynamics, and in melodic and rhythmic inventiveness. 
The range for each instrument is limited to an easy tessitura; 
rhythms are not too complex; harmonic structure simple and 
easily grasped. Condensed score is completely cross-cued. 
Playing time, approximately five minutes. ‘Nice challenge and 
good sight reading material for Class B bands. 

—Irving Cheyette 


March for Americans, by Ferde Grofé, scored by Eric W. 
Leidzen. [New York: Robbins Music Corporation. Standard 
band $5.00; symphonic $7.50; conductor 75¢; extra parts 


35¢ each.] 

Ferde Grofé has done it again with a magnificent and thrill- 
ing concert march that will set spines tingling and voices 
humming. A stirring fanfare in cornets and trumpets is 
echoed by the reeds for the introduction, taking the band into 
a broad singing first strain; a dance-like figure in the second 
strain leads into a broad singing figure for the trio section in 
the subdominant key. The march is for Class A bands; har- 
monically it is modern in idiom; rhythmically it is complex, 
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Conductors Manual 1.25 
All Parts Each .60 


7he FRENCH MASTERS FOLIO 


By Dr. N. DeRUBERTIS 


Contains most played compositions by the most 


renowned French Composers 


For Junior and Senior Orchestras 


arranged in an easy grade for high school groups and specially 
attractive for more advanced performers for concert programs. 


Dr. DeRubertis known nationally. A successful teacher of orchestras, 
arranger, conductor, clinic director and composer, fitting him to 
compile and arrange these beautiful pieces in such a way as to 


be most attractive to teacher, students and the general public. 


The following are the first two lines of each composition contained in French Masters Folio 
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and it exploits the techniques of each instrument. The march 
concludes with a majestic Grandioso tutti a step higher than 
the opening key, making for additional brilliance in effect. 
Eric Leidzen has again added lustre to his remarkable achieve- 
ments in bandstration with this March for Americans. If you 
want to play something different in the way of marches, this 
is it. —Irving Cheyette 


American Humoresque, by Sigmund Romberg, scored by Gra- 
ham T. Overgard. [New York: Robbins Music Corporation. 
Standard band $5.00; symphonic $7.50; conductor 75c; extra 
parts 35¢ ea.] 

This selection, one of the Modern American Music series of 
Robbins, is particularly well arranged by Mr. Overgard and is 
suitable for the average band. When spice is needed for a 
program, American Humoresque should provide the right flavor 
at the desired moment. An easy flowing melody following 
triplet patterns and supported by interesting chord work sets 
up a definitely modern feeling but not to the point of losing 
good musical phrasing and flow. The first clarinet with flute 
plays the andante melody to be reinforced by the woodwinds 
in similar patterns while the brasses provide a_ sustained 
background. A short, but interesting, flute melody of syncopes 
adds a touch of brilliance, to be followed by a change of mood 
in the rhythm of the larghetto which departs momentarily 
from the triplet figuration. Soon the original melody re-enters 
in the reeds and progresses to a full band grandioso which 
gradually diminishes and tapers into an ending of two bars 
which match the two opening measures in the introduction. 

—W. Hines Sims 


American Serenade, by Louis Alter, scored for band by 
Graham T. Overgard. [New York: Robbins Music Corporation. 
Standard band $5.00; symphonic $7.50; conductor 75¢; extra 
parts 35¢ ea.] 

This number is not as interesting as “Manhattan Serenade,” 
by the same composer, but is very well scored and the type of 
composition all school bands should include in their repertoire. 
It has a few tricky rhythms but is not generally difficult. Saxo- 
phones and low woodwinds (bassoon, alto, and bass clarinets) 
are really necessary for proper rendition. A harp would en- 
hance the general effect. This is strictly a composition for 
bands whw enjoy doing nice things and who gain a lot of satis- 
faction in working out minute details——Andrew G. Loney, Jr. 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home, by Louis Lambert, arr. 
by Usher Abell. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Full band 
$2.50; symphonic $4.25; conductor 30¢; other parts 20¢ ea.] 

An old friend in new dress. A swing version of this old 
favorite. Nothing sacred any more, apparently. The melody 
is shifted from choir to choir, and presented with embellish- 
ments, new figuration, or new harmonization upon each repeti- 
tion, avoiding boredom, but achieving unity through the same 
tune in differing harmonies and rhythms. If you like that kind 
of thing, you'll enjoy this number. It makes a good novelty 
that goes over with the audience. —Irving Cheyette 


Harlem by Night, by David Bennett. [New York: Carl Fis- 
cher, Inc. Full band $2.50; symphonic $4.25; conductor 35¢; 
other parts 25¢ ea.] 


“A descriptive fantasy depicting the musical modes one might 
hear after dark in this exotic city within a city,” says the 
composer of this work. Provides a narrator part with the 
score. Includes circus side-show band jam session, spirituals, 
a dash of boogie-woogie, and some “rug-cuttin’” jive. An in- 
teresting novelty cleverly put together, which both your play- 
ers and audience will enjoy. About Class B grade. 

—lIrving Cheyette 


Love Scene from “Boris Godounov,” by Modeste Moussorgsky, 
arr. for the Goldman Band by Erik Leidzen. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. Full band $4.00; symphonic $7.00; conductor 50¢: 
other parts 35¢ ea.] 

Magnificent music in an excellent transcription. Features 
English horn solo, cross-cued with cornet solo or alto sax. 
Themes in 9/8 lend themselves to broad, singing style, most 
Suitable to nobility of brasses. Class B band.—Irving Cheyette 


ORCHESTRA 

Salute to the United Wations, Fantasy by Merle J. Isaac. 
{New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Small orchestra $1.65; full 
$2.40; piano-conductor 40¢; other parts 25¢ ea.] 

As the title implies, this work is a potpourri of folk melodies 
run together in much the same fashion as our armed forces 
were joined. The arranger suggests that the advanced violin 
part is most essential among the violins and should be assigned 
to as many players as possible. Since the playing time runs 
seven and one-quarter minutes, several cuts are suggested. 
The work seems a bit sketchy, but this review is done from a 
piano-conductor score, with no opportunity to perform it. Ap- 
propriate for patriotic assemblies. —Irving Cheyette 


CHORAL OCTAVO 

Oliver Ditson Company, Philadelphia: 

O Come to My Heart, Lord Jesus, by Paul Ambrose, Op. 26, 
No. 1, arr. by N. Clifford Page. SAB (with baritone solo), 
organ accomp’t. 16¢. The anthem opens with a solo for bari- 
tone, followed by full chorus in three parts. This number has 
been used extensively by choirs, and in lieu of a tenor section 
is highly recommended. —Harold W. Arentsen 
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CHORAL OCTAVO—Continued 

Broadcast Music, Inc., New York: 

(1) The Irish Girl, arr. by Henry Cowell. SATB, accomp'’t. 
optional. 12¢. Primarily interesting because of the theme. 
Should have an Irish tenor to complete the doubtful climax. 
An easy, plaintive melody makes amends for an otherwise un- 
interesting bit. If you like the Irish Girl air and Henry Cowell, 
you'll enjoy this number. (Printing mistakes are obvious.) 

(2) My Mother, by George F. Strickling. SATB, accomp’t. 
ad lib. 15. A fine text by Sara Henderson Hay is excellently 
treated by Strickling in a number badly needed of this type. 
Singable. Medium range. Calls for divided parts in SA and 
B. Recommended for school or church. 

(3) Whispering Voices, by Georges Bizet, arr. by George F. 
Strickling. SATB, a cappella. 12c. Interesting choral study 
written for humming voices. Requires experienced voices, good 
blending and understanding. Utilizes Adagietto from L’Arlesi- 
enne Suite. Not easy. 

(4) Oh, My Beloved, by W. A. Mozart, transcribed by Rich- 
ard Falk. Canon, accomp’d. 15¢. Interesting study for three 
voices of equal range. Requires better than average technical 
ability though the range is not exceptionally wide. Value lies 
more in vocalise study than performance. Accompaniment adds 
an assist to voices or vice versa. 

(5) To A Withered Rose, by Richard Falk. SSAB, accomp’d. 
15¢. Beautiful melody and harmony, making the most of key 
changes to fit changing moods. Easy range. Program mate- 
rial. Good. 

(6) Come Holy Ghost. Old Danish Church Melody, harm. 
and arr. by Agnes M. Holst. SATB, accomp’d. 12¢. Fine four- 
part, hymn-like anthem for small choir that likes a better than 
ordinary sacred piece. Interesting movement in inner voices. 
Easy range. Effective. 

(7) All Ye Angels Of God. Motet by Kenneth Walton. 
SATB, a cappella. 15¢. Easy, showy anthem requiring tenor 
and bass duet in short middle passage. Fine for church choir 
festival number. 

(8) Afton Water. Old Scotch Song, arr. by George F. 
Strickling. (a) SSA, a cappella. 20¢. Fine arrangement of a 
little known melody. Requires better than average girls’ group 
but is rewarding of work needed to bring about smooth move- 
ment and blending. Medium range. Very good. (b) SATB, 
a cappella. 20¢. Mixed arrangement offers variety of treat- 
ment, making for heightened interest. Needs good male and 
women’s choir to achieve satisfactory performance. Medium 
range for all voices. Good program number. —wWilson Mount 


Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia: 

(1) The Angelus, by Thurlow Lieurance. SSA, accomp’d. 
l5e. This arrangement by a popular composer is recommended 
for somewhat advanced groups. The soprano part is in a range 
up to A-flat, but it does not lie particularly high otherwise. 

(2) Let All My Life be Music, by Charles Gilbert Spross. 
TTBB, accomp’d. 18c. An arrangement, of this proven num- 
ber, for male chorus, will be welcomed by men’s choral groups. 
It is well within the ability of advanced high-school groups or 
adult organizations. The top tenor note on an A is sung 
fortissimo. 

(3) Afternoon in a Rowboat, by Gustav Klemm. Two-part 
chorus for treble voices, accomp’d. 15c. Well adapted for 
either junior or senior girls’ groups, this little number will 
offer a nice contrast on any program. —Harold W. Arentsen 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York: 

(1) Easter Bells Are Ringing. French Carol, freely arr. by 
Robert Elmore. SATB, organ or piano accomp’t. 16¢. Un- 
usual, highly recommended; good sopranos and tenors needed. 

(2) Break Thou the Bread of Life, by Annabel Morris 
Buchanan. SATB (with alto solo), organ accomp’t. 15¢. Un- 
usual communion anthem of only medium difficulty; well worth 
consideration. 

(3) A Good Thing it is to Give Thanks, by Roberta Bit- 
good. SATB (with baritone or alto solo), organ accomp’t. 18¢. 
A usable but uninspired setting of the 92nd Psalm for the av- 
erage choir. 

(4) But the Lord is Mindful of His Own: from the Oratorio 
“St. Paul,” by Felix Mendelssohn, choral version by Powell 
Weaver. SAB, piano or organ accomp’t. 15¢. A useful three- 
part arrangement of an old favorite. Baritone part runs too 
high for many high-school baritones. 

(5) Spirit of God, by Powell Weaver. SAB, organ accomp’t. 
18¢. An attractive, simple anthem in the SAB category where 
good things are still scarce. Not difficult; range good. 

(6) Here Comes the Band!, by Oscar Straus, arr. by Chan- 
ning Lefebvre. SAB, accomp’d. 20¢. A marching song which 
should be very attractive when well prepared. Range good for 
high school. 

(7) Here Comes the Band!, by Oscar Straus, arr. by Chan- 
ning Lefebvre. TTB, accomp’d. 20¢. A useful three-part 
arrangement of the above for high-school boys. 

(8) Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah, arr. by Carl F. 
Mueller, TTBB, accomp’d. 16¢. A broad, flowing number, ex- 
cellent for mature male chorus. Arr. from Welsh hymn tune, 
which accounts for its fine sweeping melody. 

(9) Thou Fair Haired Angel of the Evening, by Laurence 
Powell. SSAA, a cappella. 16¢. Excellent for women’s chorus. 
Difficult because of frequent modulations and rhythmic changes. 
Highly recommended. —Paul W. Mathews 
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2-PART TREBLE — Volume Two 


Contains Sixteen Choruses — Price, 60 cents 
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3-PART TREBLE—Volume Three 


Contains Fourteen Choruses — Price, 60 cents 
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Galaxy Music Corporation, New York: 

(1) Long Life and Glory, by Alexander Gretchaninoff. TTBB 
with bass solo, a cappella. 15¢. A superb men’s number re- 
quiring a good, mature club. A consistently high tenor part 
makes the number too ambitious for high-school boys, but a 
college or university group with a good mature tenor section 
would find this a very worthwhile program number. 

(2) Once to Every Man and Nation, based on the Welsh 
melody, “Ton-y-Botel,” by George Mead. SATB accomp’d. 18¢. 
One of the very few good settings of this text, the composer 
has cleverly carried out a Welsh melody as a sort of contra- 
puntal “motto” theme which appears against the other parts 
in one voice or another throughout the work. Very inter- 
esting music. 

(3) Nancy Hanks (Abraham Lincoln's Mother), by Kath- 
erine K. Davis. SSA accomp’d. 16¢. A text of deep pathos 
and repressed patriotic joy set to music very effectively in 
Katherine Davis’ inimitable style, this number is a worthy 
addition to girl’s choral literature. Worthwhile girls’ groups 
will want to include it in their repertoire. Not difficult. 

(4) The Princess, by August Séderman, choral version by 
A. Walter Kramer. SSA accomp’d. 16¢. A unique composi- 
tion and arrangement worthy of a good club. 

(5) Amish Carol of the Hills, freely arranged by Harvey 
Gaul. SATB, with soprano, alto, and tenor solos, accomp’d. 
15¢ A forceful and effective piece of writing by the late 
Harvey Gaul, this number will command the attention of good 
musicians. A fine accompaniment. In the final refrain the 
German as well as the English text is provided. 

—Alex Zimmerman 


Sam Fox Publishing Company, New York: 

(1) A Lake and a Fairy Boat, by Montague F. Phillips. SS 
accomp’d. 12¢. An easy, but good, number involving canoni- 
cal imitation between the parts. 

(2) Uncle Ned, by Stephen Foster, arr. by Hugh S. Roberton. 
TTBB a cappella. 15¢. A good male arrangement in easy range 
and one which the boys will like. However, there is a slight 
deviation from the Foster original melodic line in one of the 
phrases of the refrain. This may be objectionable to lovers of 
Fosteriana. 

(3) Flow Gently, Sweet Afton, arr. by Hugh S. Roberton, 
SATB, a cappella. 12¢. Sir Hugh Roberton uses the original 
air to which Burns wrote the words in writing this fine ar- 
rangement. Nice voice leading and a “flow” of parts through- 
out without creating difficulties for young singers. Well within 
the ability of a young club. 

(4) A Song Of Autumn, by Edward Elgar, arr. by Leslie 
Woodgate. SSA, accomp’d. 15¢. Elgar’s fine music with some 
words paraphrased on an autumnal theme. In this case, how- 
ever, the words catch the spirit of the music better than is 
usually found in this kind of writing. 

(5) Song for the Spinning-Wheel, by Montague F. Phillips. 
SSA, accomp’'d. 16¢. A good number for girls: “spinning” 
accompaniment which is not too difficult. —Alex Zimmerman 


G. Ricordi & Co., New York: 

(1) Steal Away: Negro Spiritual, arr. by George W. 
Kemmer. SSAA, a cappella. 15c. An excellent arrangement 
of this well-known number for four-part women’s voices. It is 
not difficult and the range is especially desirable. Any high 
school or adult group will find this suitable. 

(2) Cert’n’y Lord. Negro Spiritual, arr. by George W. 
Kemmer. SSAA (with soprano solo), a cappella. 15c. A fairly 
good soprano soloist can put this number over. The accompany- 
ing ladies’ voices, in four parts, are effectively arranged but 
not difficult. 

(3) You'll Git Dar In De Mornin’! by H. T. Burleigh, arr. 
by George H. Pickering. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. A spirited ar- 
rangement, this Negro spiritual for three-part women’s voices 
is simply written for full ensemble. It is well within the 
ability of the average choral group. —Harold W. Arentsen 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

Secular Choral Music: (1) My Neighbor, by A. Goring 
Thomas, arr. by Lukas Foss. SSA, accomp’d. 16c. This ar- 
rangement would be good for a small ensemble of solo voices. 
The parts are interestingly independent. 

(2) May-Song, by A. Goring Thomas, arr. by Lukas Foss. 
SSA, accomp’d. 16c. Splendid arrangement with excellent 
voice range and delightful, though not easy, flowing rhythm. 

(3) Condescend, by Will C. Macfarlane. SSA, accomp’d. 10c. 
A grateful number with a plaintive charm. Effective arpeggio 
accompaniment. 

(4) Seene Religieuse, by A. Goring Thomas, arr. by Lukas 
Foss. SSA, accomp’d. 20c. Beautiful setting of a highly 
dramatic text. tecommended. 23 pages. 

(5) The Old House, by Glen Barton, SSA, accomp’d. 15c. 
A simple little text appropriately set to music and satisfac- 
torily arranged for three voices. 

(6) Within the heart tis ever spring, by Will C. Macfarlane. 
SA, accomp’d. 10c. An easy, short but rather uninteresting 
setting. 

(7) Slumber-Song, by Alexander Gretchaninoff, arr. by 
Bryceson Treharne. SA, accomp’d. 10c. Simple but effective 
lullaby. Easy. Good voice range. 

(8) The Donkey Serenade, by Rudolf Friml and Herbert 
Stothart, arr. by Willis F. Ducrest. SSA, accomp’d.  16c. 
Splendid three-part arrangement of this attractive and popular 
composition. —Frank C. Biddle 
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Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago: 

(1) Ave Maria, by Franz Schubert, arr. by Irving Cheyette. 
SSA, with soprano solo and optional obbligato, accomp’d. 1é6c. 
This is a lovely thing. Beautiful SSA humming accompanies 
the familiar solo. Both Latin and English texts are given. 
The instrumental obbligato adds to the charm. This number 
could steal the show. 

(2) Silver and Gold, by Francis H. McKay. SSA accomp’d. 
15e. “The beauty and peace of a silver brook in the sunshine” 
is portrayed in this charming little number. The accompani- 
ment imitates the ripple of the water. The lovely words are 
by William Dean Howells. (I wish these publishers would 
learn how to spell “its.’’) 

(3) The Orchestra, by Willn Geisler, arr. by Harry Robert 
Wilson. SATBB (or any five voices), a cappella. 15¢c. Mr. 
Wilson has made a new and interesting arrangement of “The 
Orchestra Song.” Easy to learn and effective. Good song 
for small ensembles as well as for larger choruses. Excellent 
to develop part singing in inexperienced groups. Good encore. 

(4) Be Strong! by W. B. Olds. SATB-divided, accomp’d. 16c. 
Both the text and the treatment of this number make it a good 
commencement song. Suitable for either sacred or secular 
programs, it is solid and convincing. The accompaniment is 
strong and full-bodied and ably supports the voices. It ends 
in a stunning climax. 

(5) The Gay Cuckoo. Folk song, arr. by George F. Strick- 
ling. SATB-divided, a cappella. 16c. Humorously portrayed 
in contrasting musical sounds is the tale of the cuckoo, who, 
after being drenched with rain, is glad to see the sunshine. 
The effective use of dynamics makes this striking and easy to 
interpret. This is a clever and catchy novelty song which 
will capture the audience before which it is presented. 

—Bess L. Hyde 

G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

(1) My Lovely Celia, by George Monro, arr. by Donald 
Edwards Cobleigh. TTBB, a cappella. 12c. A fine arrangement 
of this very lovely, irresistible old melody. The tenor is high 
with several unavoidable high A’s. 

(2) Maranoa Lullaby, arr. by Arthur S. Loam. SATB, a 
cappella. 10c. A good four-measure folk melody, interestingly 
harmonized and well arranged. Easy. 

(3) When Jesus Lived in Galilee, adapted by John Jacob 
Niles. SATB, a cappella. 15c. Another one of Niles’ exquisite 
folk carols. Beautiful harmony and very interestingly ar- 
ranged. One verse for two-part treble voices and one verse for 
two-part male voices. 

(4) Solace, by Florence Wickham, arr. by Willis F. Ducrest. 
SSA, SATB, accomp’d. 15c ea. Nice concert number. Melodious 
and one the girls will like to sing. 

—J. Russell Paxton 

Carl Pischer, Inc., New York: 

(1) The Freeborn Speak, by Carl F. Mueller. SATB-divided, 
a cappella. 16¢. A patriotic number with lovely contrasts by 
use of treble voices in middle section. Very worthwhile and 
interesting. 

(2) We All Believe in One True God, by Carl F. Mueller. 
SATB-divided with Soprano Solo, a cappella. 16¢. This num- 
ber calls for a wide variety of vocal expression—some pas- 
sages being quite delicate and others calling out all the re- 
sources of all four parts in very strong climaxes. 

(3) Lord God, We Worship Thee, by Carl F. Mueller. SATB- 
accomp’d. 15¢. A simple number but one calling for fine 
phrasing and smoothness of tone. The harmonic treatment is 
very effective. Opening section is in unison and the melody is 
quite modal. 

(4) Island Secret, by Isadore Freed. SSA accomp’d. 18¢. 
The number which was commissioned by the Committee of 
Three Concert Salutes in honor of France, England and Russia 
—this is the Salute to England. Excellent piano support for 
voices. The piece moves along with a good rhythmic flow. 
Pleasing harmonization. 

(5) Sweet Power of Song. Irish folk tune, arr. by Hugh 
Ross after Ludwig van Beethoven’s “Twenty-Five Irish Songs,” 
No. 2. SSAA with optional alto solo, accomp’d. 18¢. A beauti- 
ful number with a lovely, simple melody. Harmonization and 
accompaniment are excellent. Center section is an alto solo 
which is very effective. No big climaxes but has considerable 
variety. Opportunity for beautiful choral effects. 

—Francis H. Diers 


Paul A. Schmitt Music Co., Minneapolis: 

(1) Comfort, Comfort Ye My People, by Johann Schop, arr. 
by C. Wesley Andersen. SATB a cappella. 15c. A choral- 
anthem for Advent or general use. Can be worked up beauti- 
fully through good shading and phrasing. Second section is 
very nice, alternating between women’s and men’s voices, each 
singing in four parts. Optional high soprano part for a few 
sopranos. 

(2) Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star, arr. by C. Wesley Ander- 
sen. SATB a cappella. 16c. This is very nice, with a lot of 
altered chords in it, using the nursery rhyme throughout. 
Contrast in the manner of singing. Middle part four-part treble 
voices which is very nice. Lovely ending. Will make an 
effective program number or encore. 

(3) The Piper For A Penny, by Elmer G. Uggen. SATB, 
accomp’t. optional. 16c. This is a clever little number. In- 
teresting and fun to sing. With contrast in tempo and the use 
of the Highland Fling. —Francis H. Diers 
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themselves. A GI can was the sound box 
for the bass fiddle. Other ingeniously 
improvised instruments completed the in- 
strumentation for a novelty combination 
that provided a world of entertainment. 
Lt. Held also organized concert groups 
which entertained over the local radio 
station, and which he took to the numer- 
ous small island installations serviced 
from Munda — an arduous task which 
often involved travel by small boats over 
dangerous waters and in weather that 
would have justified cancellation of a 
concert here at home. 


® 


A particularly memorable occasion was 
the first time I heard the splendid band 
of the 129th Infantry at Bougainville. 
This was the old Illinois National Guard 
Band organized by Lt. Colonel Howard 
Bronson and was filled with stars from 
our Illinois High School Bands. War- 
rant Officer Douglas was the leader at 
this time and the band presented pro- 
grams that combined all the best features 
of a modern symphonic band concert with 
those of a big-time stage band show. 
This concert was given for a battalion of 
men near the outer zone of defense in a 
little clearing in the heart of the thickest 
jungle you ever saw. Several hundred 
hattle-weary men were sitting or lying 
on the ground listening to the music 
when a battery of our heavy field ar- 
tillery opened up a hundred yards or so 
away. They weren't shooting for target 
practice, either, but the concert proceeded, 
with occasional salvos being fired right 
over our heads, apparently to everyone’s 
enjoyment but mine. I never could learn 
to feel entirely at ease with artillery 
shells screeching over my head, although 
I later had numerous opportunities to 
listen to concerts and see shows under 
those conditions. I wish I could say that 
on this particular occasion the band was 
playing the 18/2 Overture, but such 
coincidences only occur in war _ stories, 
and I don’t have time to even write the 
letter I promised you, much less a story. 

There were six authorized Army bands 
on Bougainville when I was there, five 
of which performed full-time musical 
duties right during the heat of the cam- 
paign, in addition to occasional assign- 
ments on details for burying Japs and 
maintaining secondary lines of defense. 
It wouldn’t be fair to write of any of 
these fine bands or their capable and 
hard-working leaders without mention- 
ing them all. All concerts away from 
the parent organizations were booked by 
our Special Services Music Officer, and 
this island enjoyed the best coverage by 
military bands of any place I was sta- 
tioned. All of this under incredibly diffi- 
cult conditions. 

There was the magnificent band of the 
American Division for example, under 
the leadership of Chet Whiting. A 
thorough musician, Whiting gave the 
same artistic readings to Oberon over- 
ture, and other items from the standard 
band repertoire, in his jungle concerts 
that he would have given in a concert 
hall in his home city of Boston. I went 
out to see him one day and arrived about 
five minutes after the band had been 
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shelled out of a rehearsal by Jap ar- 
tillery. The area seemed strangely silent 
for a band headquarters, and when the 
boys began to pop up out of their fox- 
holes and told me what had happened, I 
was mighty glad I hadn’t arrived a few 
minutes earlier. 


@ 


If I were to take time to write of music 
in the Pacific, I would have to devote 
quite a bit of space to the three months 
spent in Hawaii, just about one year ago. 
Tokyo still seemed a long way off, but 
some of us knew, even then, that Okinawa 
was to be the next step in that direction. 
I had been brought up from the South 
Pacific to help plan the Special Services 
program for the Ryukyus operation. A 
complete staff of officers and enlisted 
technicians in the various fields of recre- 
ation was assembled and trained. Com- 
plete stocks of recreational equipment in- 
cluding musical instruments, athletic gear, 
cards, and other games, books and maga- 
zines, radios and motion-picture projec- 
tors in quantities to provide for all the 
leisure-time activities of a community of 
about 200,000 men were ordered and 
shipping scheduled. The entire recrea- 
tional program was approved and written 
into the operational and base development 
plans long before the first soldier boarded 
ship en route to the target. 

Honolulu offered splendid attractions 
to the music lover at that time. There 
were regular programs by a number of 
Army and Navy bands and orchestras. 
Civilian as well as soldier and sailor 
soloists of distinction appeared in fre- 
quent recitals. Twenty-five per cent, or 
probably more, of the members of the 
Honolulu Symphony Orchestra wore 
Army or Navy uniforms and the audi- 
ences which overflowed the McKinley 
High School Auditorium on Sunday 
afternoons appeared to be at least half 
composed of Army and Navy men and 
women. Then there was a_ splendid 
series of chamber music concerts, each 
of which featured one or more out- 
standing artists from the armed forces. 
Some of the dance bands that played at 
the various servicemen’s clubs and rec- 
reation centers were superb. Oh, yes, I 
must not forget the very enjoyable per- 
formance of Mikado, produced by the 
Special Services Section in Hawaii un- 
der the supervision of Major Maurice 
Evans. The original music was skill- 
fully sung, but the story and charac- 
terizations had been slightly and deftly 
altered to suit the times and to make 
the operetta hilariously funny. Soldiers 
took the male roles, and talented Hono- 
lulu. music students the female parts. 
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I have already mentioned the Chapel 
Service on board ship the Easter Sun- 
day before we landed on Okinawa. 
Music went into action shortly after 
the landing was made. Singers and 
small instrumental groups were playing 
in the ward tents of the Field Hospitals 
almost as soon as the early casualties 
began to come in, and foxhole serenades 
for men near the front lines were a 
daily feature. Such groups as the “GI 
Gypsies” of the 96th Division, headed by 
Richard Kessner, a fine concert violinist 
in civilian life, the “Beachcomers” and 
the “Dixieland Band” of the 77th Divi- 
sion worked long and hard to give hos- 
pital patients and combat troops just out 
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of the lines the kind of music they 
wanted. 

Lt. Rodden, the talented entertainment 
officer of my own Special Services Sec- 
tion, produced a show with musicians 
from his entertainment staff which had 
a record run of 108 consecutive nights. 
These programs were frequently inter- 
rupted by air raids, but if the alert didn’t 
last too long, the show was continued 
when the “all clear” signal sounded. A 
convenient air-raid shelter was more im- 
portant to the performers than a stage in 
those early days of the campaign. This 
Special Services troupe divided into 
three hospital units, and played in as 
many as eight or ten hospital wards 
daily in addition to the night shows. 

The bands of the 96th, 77th, 7th and 
27th Infantry Divisions and two Marine 
bands began to function as soon as it 
was safe to assemble large groups of 
performers and large audiences. These 
were later supplemented by the arrival 
of two Army Service Forces bands. 

Lt. Ray Heatherton, a_ well-known 
professional singer, came in and produced 
and starred in an excellent show with 
the Second Marine Air Wing Band. Ray 
Anthony toured the island with a fine 
Navy band, and Dick Jurgens came in 
with a Marine band show, which de- 
lighted music lovers as well as jive ad- 
dicts by its perfection of ensemble. The 
musical hit, “This Is the Army,” with 
the original cast of 160 people, played in 
outdoor theatres to 112,000 men in twelve 
performances. Kay Kyser, Gracie Fields, 
Charlie Ruggles, Danny Kaye and other 
USO entertainers followed in shows that 
were largely musical. Our Army bands 
provided the musical background for 
these USO entertainers and were in no 
way inferior to the bands the same per- 
formers use on their regular radio pro- 
grams here at home. I will never forget 
the touching rendition of Malotte’s The 
Lord’s Prayer, with which Gracie Fields 
closed her concerts. Audiences averag- 
ing eight or ten thousand homesick boys 
sitting on the hillsides of Okinawa were 
brought a little nearer to home and a 
little nearer to heaven by the music of 
this superb and versatile artist. All 
shows for Army installations—and in the 
case of the USO entertainers, all for 
Navy and Marine units as well—in the 
entire area were booked by the Music and 
Entertainment Branch of our Special 
Services Section. You can imagine that 
the men and officers in this section were 
kept extremely busy. 
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Here I have written page after page 
and still haven’t mentioned Warrant Of- 
ficer Nelson of the 6th Replacement 
Depot Band, which gave us so many fine 
concerts in New Caledonia; the 25th Di- 
vision band with its two talented leaders 
(I wonder if this band ever got to march 
down the streets of Tokyo. They were 
practicing for it the last time I saw them, 
and the Division surely earned the honor 
by its fine performances in the Solomons 
and in the Philippines); the Camp 
3arnes band, which was so highly com- 
plimented by Bob Hope and Jack Benny; 
and dozens of others. I haven’t men- 
tioned Navy Lt. Olswanger whose piano 
wizardry entertained so many soldiers 
and sailors in New Caledonia and 
Hawaii, or that fine bandmaster, Mr. 
O'Neil, veteran of two wars, or my old 
friend, Chief Warrant Officer Owens, 
whose band with the famous 24th In- 
fantry (colored) contributed so much to 
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the enjoyment of the troops at Guadal- 
canal and numerous other islands in the 
Pacific. Colonel Hearne, commander of 
this regiment, wrote music as a hobby, 
and every time I visited his band, I was 
treated to a private recital of some of his 
latest compositions. 

And I haven’t told you of Lt. Isham, 
the music officer of the 37th Division. 
He interrupted a promising career as a 
concert pianist to join the Army, and 
organized a music program in his Divi- 
sion that contributed much to its efficiency 
in the field. The musical extravaganza 
he staged in Bougainville, with the as- 
sistance of the Division artillery band, 
was big-time entertainment. 

Nor have I mentioned Little Jackie 
Heller, Kenneth Spencer, or numerous 
other civilian singers and instrumentalists 
whose music brought so much cheer to us 
all. The grand performance of Gersh- 
win’s opera, Porgy and Bess, on an out- 
door stage that more nearly resembled 
Cat Fish Row than any elaborately de- 
signed scenic setting, was another high- 
light in my musical memories which I 
must mention if I ever get around to 
writing of them. 
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You see how it is. The story of my 
own musical experiences in the Pacific 
wouldn’t be complete without giving full 
credit to these and to hundreds of other 
fine musicians among the officers and en- 
listed men who worked so hard under 
tremendous difficulties to make music 
contribute its full share toward the Vic- 
tory. And so I guess I had better not 
attempt it at all—for now, at least. Per- 
haps at some future date I may make 
another attempt, but you will have to 
excuse me for the present. Have just 
been temporarily assigned to Headquar- 
ters, Ninth Service Command where 
Captain King Stacy has been doing a 
grand job as Music Officer, and expect 
to be pretty busy for awhile helping get 
the boys home. 
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to teach their own music, hence leave it 
to a special music teacher, or if there is 
not one available, skip the music. They 
would not think of omitting spelling, or 
reading, or social studies. Music educa- 
tion courses are readily found wherein a 
teacher can equip herself with the knowl- 
edge for teaching her own music if she 
has the cultural interest of her pupils at 
heart. Within the first six years of 
school, with this consistent training, a 
growing desire for taking part in musical 
activities and a development of good taste 
in music should result. Children should 
become familiar with community songs 
such as America, America the Beautiful, 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, Dixie, 
Yankee Doodle, Old Folks at Home, 
Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms, and others, so that they 
can sing with grown-ups. Only this fall 
a test given to a group of high-school 
freshmen to recognize ten of these 
familiar songs showed very plainly that 
many of the songs had never been sung 
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Solo and Ensemble 


edited by 


Albert G. Hess 


_  & eee $1.50 


One-part and two-part music, 
with and without keyboard ac- 
companiment (Part Book in- 
cluded). 


BOOK II ee 


Three part and four-part music, 
mostly without accompaniment. 


This collection brings together music 
written for and played on recorders 
and other woodwind instrumerts of 
various sorts—beginning with the 
anonymous Kalenda Maya (about 
1200 A.D.), and including folk piece-, 
representative selections from Dufay, 
Josquin Des Pres, Purcell, Bach, 
Handel and Telemann, pieces by 
lesser Nineteenth Century compos- 
ers, and a work by Paul Hindemith. 


These books are a liberal education 
and a delight to all musicians—par- 
ticularly those who study and play 
the recorder and other wcsodwind 


instruments. 
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before, and some of them they had not 
even heard of. If they do not learn these 
songs as children they will hardly learn 
them later. Besides a list of community 
songs, a certain number of classics such 
as The Nutcracker Suite, Schubert’s Ave 
Maria, Peer Gynt Suite, and William 
Tell Overture, should become familiar to 
them, so that they will know Bach, 
Beethoven, Grieg, and Brahms, as well 
as Tennyson, Shakespeare, and Stevenson. 

Finally, with the experience of six years 
of school music, and this is the most im- 
portant of all, it is to be hoped that some 
of the children will have experienced 
such joy in the music that they will want 
to study music privately or join a band, 
if the school is fortunate enough to have 
one, or a choir, or orchestra. The real 
test will come in the junior or senior 
high school where much of the music is 
elective. If the grade teachers have cre- 
ated a thirst for music and a general 
interest in music, appreciation courses or 
harmony, and sight singing and dictation 
will be elected. Possibly interest in in- 
struments will lead to courses in methods 
of playing string or wind instruments 
with a view to becoming a member of 
the orchestra. 

We agree with Gehrkens that the final 
test comes after graduation from high 
school, for if, after leaving school, the 
pupil has no desire to attend concerts 
where he can hear great artists, no desire 
to sing in a chorus or choir, or play in 
an orchestra or other ensemble, or to 
have musical gatherings in his home, or 
to tune in on programs where symphony 
orchestras or a cappella choirs are 
heard—then the teacher must consider 
that her work has been a failure. The 
interest in music of the majority of 
children is generally so strong that given 
a normal education in school music with 
an interesting teacher the results are 
quite the opposite to those just mentioned. 
Children often carry this interest in 
music home with them and interest their 
parents in the music they learn in school, 
thus making the home a happier place to 
live in. 


® 


In our system of education every child 
should have some contact with the arts. 
Our basic aim in education in the arts 
should be to develop people who will be 
sensitive to aesthetic values in every 
aspect of their social living. We should 
try to provide human beings with impres- 
sions that will last all their lives. All 
personal artistic tendencies should be en- 
couraged, no matter how crude the initial 
efforts. Especially during adolescence 
should an appreciation for the higher 
things be taught. There should be in- 
tegration in the areas which have some 
common interests, such as music, dance, 
literature, social studies, history, and 
physical education. 

Our whole social inheritance, including 
religion, sciences, art, literature, institu- 
tions, and industry is of value only to the 
extent that it is educative and that it 
may be employed to develop a_ higher 
race of men and lead them closer to their 
final end, which is the attainment of God. 

Real life is a process of education and 
real education is a life process. They are 
so closely related that what life is, educa- 
tion will be, and what education is, life 
will be. We learn in order that we may 
improve life; we educate in order that 
we may attain the purpose of life— 
Eternal Happiness. 
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EE 
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PRAYER—arr. Malin (1391)... .12 
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O SPIRIT OF CHRIST— 

IIR IID nsssisiactnscrethcccecccescce 15 
Soprano voices have prominent 
part. Humming accompaniment. 

A cappella. 
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up. The junior college is showing many 
signs of developing a healthy disregard 
for the traditional high school and col- 
lege concept of the educative process. 
Perhaps the junior college is the environ- 
ment in which music education will come 
of age. 

This discussion of public performance 
has several implications for junior college 
music. First, it relegates to the back- 
ground any thought that the function of 
music education is to advertise the school, 
or entertain the community. It permits 
performance only as a by-product of hon- 
est classroom teaching. Formal and in- 
formal concerts and recitals are given 
only when planned as a regular part of 
the work. This also means that a concert 
band may be a better investment than a 
flashy marching band that concentrates 
on eye appeal rather than ear appeal. Sec- 
ondly, the first thought in planning a 
music curriculum need not necessarily be 
some form of applied music. It could 
justifiably be an appreciation course, or a 
selection from the musical knowledge 
courses listed earlier. Further, it is not to 
be inferred that musical knowledge 
courses are more important, but simply 
that they are as important as musical 
skill and performance courses. Finally, 
the first thought in applied music need 
not necessarily be a “pep band” or an 
orchestra. A small junior college might 
begin with chamber music ensembles, be- 
ginning piano and voice classes, and a 
modest choir or madrigal club, not a 
symphonic band, symphony orchestra, or 
oratorio chorus. 

Ideally, a junior college should offer 
beginning instruction in voice and instru- 
ments, and some advanced work in voice 
and the more common instruments. These 
opportunities coupled with a chamber or- 
chestra, other small ensembles, and an 
a cappella choir or chorus represent what 
might be termed the minimum essentials 
in applied music for a junior coilege that 
is trying to meet the needs of the voca- 
tional and pre-professional student. 


Beyond these essentials, the kinds of 
applied music courses feasible in a given 
instance depend so much on local condi- 
tions that suggestions seem futile. In some 
localities a community chorus organized 
under the auspices of the local junior col- 
lege may seem a wise undertaking. The 
membership of such a chorus will be 
drawn from the adult population, the high 
schools and junior college. Of necessity 
it will rehearse evenings. In some com- 
munities competition from other organi- 
zations—church choirs, fraternal groups, 
clubs, commercial entertainment, etc. — 
may be so great as to preclude the suc- 
cess of the chorus. Yet, a concert band 
or orchestra organized along similar lines 
may meet with notable success. However, 
outside the big cities, string playing is 
neglected to such an extent that an or- 
chestra of symphonic balance (not size) 
is nearly impossible to organize.* In the 


*7For a discussion of this topic see: 
Swalin, Benjamin F., “The College and 
University Orchestra,’’ Year Book, Music 
— National Conference, 1938, Sec- 
tion IT. 
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immediate future only a few of the larger 
junior colleges can hope to have orches- 
tras capable of performing symphonic 
literature in the original instrumentation. 
For the most part, the urban as well as 
the rural junior college (even those with 
an enrollment as high as a thousand stu- 
dents) will have to be content with a 
chamber, or theatre type orchestra, and 
a concert (symphonic) band. 

The difficulties in the organization of 
a satisfactory applied music curriculum 
are numerous, indeed. The ideal, of course, 
is to make the offerings as rich and varied 
as possible. Naturally, it is desirable, 
when practical, to have both a marching 
band and a concert band, an a cappella 
choir and a men’s and women’s glee club. 
As the number of groups is increased a 
serious danger is likely to arise. The 
chance that a few talented students will 
be needed in a number of groups is en- 
hanced. A gifted French horn player, for 
instance, may be coerced into serving in 
an orchestra, brass-wind choir, woodwind 
quintet, and symphonic band. If he also 
happens to be a good tenor he may find 
himself singing in the a cappella choir 
too. Such rank exploitation is not un- 
usual. The selfish interests of individual 
music instructors are but a secondary 
cause. The chief cause is a poorly con- 


ceived curriculum. The remedy is a cur- 
riculum based entirely on a just appraisal 
of student needs. Unquestionably, the 
presence of exploitation means that too 
many activities are being attempted. 
Obviously there are still many matters 
concerning the music curriculum that 
have not as yet been touched upon. The 
pros and cons concerning the educational 
status and value of marching (“pep”) 
bands and dance orchestras are so nu- 
merous, that an adequate overview and 
digest of them are beyond the scope of 
this article. Likewise, the important prob- 
lem of how many music courses an in- 
structor can, or should, teach on the col- 
lege level cannot be treated here. The 
task remaining is to outline, in the light 
of the foregoing, some sample curricula. 
A number of sample curricula, each based 
on different assumptions, are given below. 
At this point it is quite clear that an 
all-around music program should not be 
attempted by junior colleges that can only 
afford one music instructor. As has been 
pointed out, it is doubtful if the one- 
instructor music department can satisfy 
even the minimum essentials of the pre- 
professional student’s needs, let alone 
those of the géneral student as well. A 
sane, practical and economical music cur- 





Sample Junior College Music Curricula 


CURRICULUM I. Assumptions: 


(1) Size of institution, 150 to 350 students. 


(2) Only one instructor available. (3) Object, to serve the needs of the general student. 


SEMESTER TEACHING NO. OF 

COURSE TITLE HOURS HOURS SEMESTERS 
Music Appreciation, or Survey of the Arts.......... 2 or 3 2 or 3 2 
ere 2 or 3 2 or 3 2 
One vocal group: Choir, Men’s Glee Club, etc....... ? 3 ? 
One instrumental group: Band; perhaps Orchestra.. ? a ? 

Beginning Voice, Instruments or Piano, depending on 
instructor’s interests and abilities.................. ? 4 to6 ? 
GEE, Sane dcanicay ccennansesabekenseous mes ? 4to6 ? 
BR Di0t ee nea Ra cde tere nae ? 18 to 24 


CURRICULUM II. Assumptions: 


(1) Size of institution, 200 to 400 students. 


(2) One instructor available. (3) The primary interest is to offer the minimum of 
essential courses for vocational and pre-professional training on the junior college level. 


COURSE TITLE 


Elementary Musicianship ................ 
Intermediate Musicianship ............... 
*Advanced Musicianship ................. 
History and Literature of Music......... 
Beginning Piano Class...............00.: 
*Beginning Voice Class..................- 
*Beginning Instruments .................. 


ST EE hd carnteccdnatesvesacees cles 
*Chamber groups for string players........ 
MN aude tidal wicd ealea nate ek Hw 

INS wad samknmadenw ana nnes 


SEMESTER TEACHING NO. OF 
HOURS HOURS SEMESTERS 
ie eeadiat 2 2to4 2 
iiuleeewees 3 3to5 2 
peiewacan 3 3to5 2 
da alae as 3 3 2 
Dat aacicene 1 2 2 
itabensees 1 2 2 
aiken. 1 4to8 2 
Eopvebeduns 1 3 ? 
aahaa wae 1 4 ? 
cpa a iene 1 a ? 
17 29 to 39 


* Note: If only one instructor is available, one or more of the courses marked 
with an asterisk will have to be deleted. One wonders how many teachers could handle 
this diverse and heavy load and do a good job. 


CURRICULUM III. Assumptions: 
(2) Two or more instructors available. 


(1) Size of institution, 400 or more students. 
(3) Object, an adequate but not elaborate 


curriculum to serve the needs of all types of junior college music students. 
This curriculum will be a mixture of I and II. Some advanced work in voice and 


instruments should be available. 
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riculum results, in the last analysis, from 
an honest appraisal of student needs, and 
a fearless attempt to stick to essentials. 

In answering the question, “What 
should the university expect of the junior 
college music student?” Howard Talley 
of the University of Chicago said :* 


(1) He should have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with standard music literature 
acquired through all possible means. 


(2) He should be able to write melo- 
dies (in soprano and bass) from dictation, 
sing at sight pieces of folksong grade, 
harmonize the same at the piano, or tndi- 
cate orally their general harmonic back- 
ground, solve two-part contrapuntal prob- 
lems, harmonize a simple chorale and a 
simple instrumental melody, and indicate 
the tonal movements in a classical or early 
romantic selection. 


(3) He should have a knowledge of 
musical epochs and styles. 

Students trained under Curriculum II, 
or better yet, III, will meet or more than 
meet Mr. Talley’s criteria. One more item 
could justifiably be added to the list: 


(4) He should be able to sing well, or 
play an instrument well, and he should 
have had a considerable amount of ensem- 
ble experience under capable direction. 


® 


During the early days of the junior 
college movement, administrators and in- 
structors alike tended to foster or con- 
done the imitation of certain superficial 
aspects of the traditional college and uni- 
versity. Not only was the ivy planted 
literally, but figuratively as well. An- 
cient collegiate traditions sprang up over 
night. Freshman brawls, brass bands, 
“big-time” varsity athletics, “barbershop” 
harmony, bonfire rallies, and other hang- 
overs from the gaslight era of collegiate 
antics were neatly and quickly trans- 
planted to the junior college. Along with 
lots of innocent fun, however, some of the 
worst teaching and curriculum practices 
of the traditional college were also trans- 
planted. 

Today the ivy is already fingering its 
way along the eaves of some junior col- 
leges. But aside from that, little remains 
of the desire to be traditional. The “Si- 
wash” stage of the junior college is draw- 
ing to a close. Traditional college and 
high-school patterns are being cast aside. 
Educational procedures and philosophies 
are being examined, challenged, and re- 
shaped in the junior college. Music edu- 
cators must grasp this opportunity to 
break with the traditional departmentali- 
zation of subject matter, and to destroy 
the popular conception that the function 
of music education is to just teach a little 
singin’ and playin’. 


Talley, Howard. “The Relation of the 
Junior College to the University.” Year 
Book, Music Educators National Conference, 
Sec. 2, 1938. 


Epitors’ Nore: This concludes Mr. 
Daniels’ article on The Junior College Music 
Curriculum, the first installment of which 
appeared in the January-February 1946 
Mtsic EpvucaTors JOURNAL. 
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Arranged by Lucien Cailliet: 


Bach— JOAN IS MY LONGING 3.00 
ORGAN FUGUE IN G MINOR eee ee eeeeeeeeeeenene . 
MEMORIES OF STEPHEN FOSTER .............ececeeceees 3.00 
VARIATIONS ON “POP!’’ GOES THE WEASEL ............ 4.00 
WORF onc ccc ccccccccceccecnvccevesveccus 2.00 
Arranged by Russell Harvey: 
Bortniansky—CHERUBIM SONG ...ccccccccicccccccccsccuce 2.00 
go ee Bo) rr re 2.00 
EE Oe SUE OD nics cicvngidedysensussvedewesvdsene 2.50 
Palestrina—ADORAMUS TE and SANCTUS ................ 2.00 
HALLELUJAH,—A Dixie Revival Scene .............cceeees 3.00 
ORCHESTRA aaa 
Couperin-Milhaud—OVERTURE & ALLEGRO ............... 2.00 
Reta, T= TTI. 6-6 oninccccncrscvescecscccsanccave 2.00 
McDonald, H.—THE LEGEND OF THE ARKANSAS TRAVELLER 2.00 
Palestrina-Harvey—ADORAMUS TE and SANCTUS ........ 1.00 
METHODS 


Full Symph., 


5.00 


5.00 
6.00 
3.50 


3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
3.50 
5.00 


Orch. 

Parts 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
2.00 


MODERN METHOD FOR VIOLONCELLO by Stephen De’Ak 2 vols.—$1.50 each 
Donald S. Reinhardts’ PIVOT SYSTEM for Trumpet or Trombone—$2.00 each 














PRIMARY STUDIES for the French Horn by Anton Horner..... 1.50 
CHORUS 
Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 
Diet Ei —-C TOE BEE ooo 6006 nennsecwepedssidcrvacdveevne 18 
Dvorak-Matthews—I WILL SING NEW SONGS .OF GLADNESS........ 15 
Dvorak-Matthews—THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD ...............0000- 15 
Gliere-Elkan—RUSSIAN SAILORS’ DANCE (from The Red Poppy) . 16 
McDonald, H.—THE BREADTH AND EXTENT OF MAN'S EMPIRE .... 16 
Moussorgsky-Elkan—GOPAK (Russian Dance) ..............cccecees 16 
Kone, Maciel S—GACID DE BER ee 6 civic ccccvscvinecccccccvecdcsvcse 15 
Henderson, Eliz—THE LAST INVOCATION ...........ccccccceccecs 15 
Henderson, Eliz—-WEAVE IN MY HARDY LIFE ..............cccees 18 
OUI 50h ng Sa ce nies ona on aed ee Guha aes 25 
Smetana-Elkan—DANCE OF THE COMEDIANS (Bartered Bride) ...... 18 
Chopin-Davidson—POLONAISE .ncccccscscccccscccccccccesensescces 16 
Women’s Voices 
Bizet-Elkan—O BLESS THE LORD—Adagietto (103rd Psalm S.S.A.) .... id 
Binet Eten —OPEN THY PREAR Get Pda co ccc sccddvcsccscccseseses 18 
Debussy-Elkon—CLAIR DE LUNE GSA) o.ccccvcscccscscvcccserees .20 
Matthews, H. Alex—BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON (Motet for S.S.A. 
Gk SE SOD feeds cok Stas aneeneees i wenccledeake wean 25 
McDonald, H.—DIRGE FOR TWO VETERANS (after Walt Whitman), 
IN. acd erkisidi arated 2 amare ae Menbaae ara ee bea cata wen eee .20 
McDonald, Hi—WIND IN THE PALM TREES (S.S.A.A. and 1 po. 4 hds.) 16 
Moussorgsky-Elkan—GOPAK (Russian Dance) S.S.A. ...........2000- 16 
McKay, G.—AN APRIL PASTORALE (S\S.A.) .......ccccccccccccccces am 
Smetana-Elkan—DANCE OF THE COMEDIANS (Bartered Bride) S.S.A. 18 
Chopin-Davidson—POLOBAISE GGA) ...cccccccccccsscvcccsseconee 16 
(Sample Chorus copies sent on request) 

Published by Booth No. 65, 

ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. Cleveland 

1716 Sansom St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. eye 
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modern 
instrumental methods 


and studies 


A new series of world famous 
methods and studies revised and 
adopted for modern usage 


Based upon materials contained in 
renowned teaching texts these re- 
cently issued editions bring these 
outstanding masterworks of instru- 
mental literature within the practical 
effective scope of present day teach- 
ing techniques and procedures... 


MODERN KLOSE-LAZARUS Compre- 
hensive Course for Clarinet by 
Harvey S. Whistler......... $1.00 


prehensive Course for Cornet or 
rumpet by Harvey S. Whistler 
hist csveuveateniesauss 1.00 


MODERN ARBAN-ST. JACOME Com- 
prehensive Course for Trombone 
or Baritone by Harvey S. Whistler 
WikWaeastisaectknkeheees 1.00 


MODERN HOHMANN-WOHLFAHRT 
Beginning Method for Violin by 
Harvey S. Whistler......... .60 


MODERN PARES Foundation Studies 
by Harvey S. Whistler. 


MODERN ARBAN-ST. JACOME Com- 


Published for: 


PD tvecdaceuseuetawn sé .60 
Cornet or Trumpet.......... .60 
DOGS cecncsiscenevesc .60 
Trombone or Baritone....... .60 
yo tt 8 eee .60 
French Horn, Eb Alto or 
PC errr 60 
-Liawidmar cans vanasuws .60 
ee  vauwna dat banana ny .60 


New Issues of Note 


ELEMENTARY METHOD FOR TYM- 
PANI by Harvey S. Whistler. An 
excellent addition to the popular 
Elementary Method Series... 1.00 


ESSENTIALS OF ELEMENTARY MU- 
SIC THEORY by George Rushford. 
An easily comprehended and 
thoroughly complete course of in- 
struction in basic music theory .50 

G THE POSITIONS f 

Violin, Vol. 2, by Harvey 

Whistler. A methodical step by 

step introduction to second, fourth, 

sixth and seventh position play- 
g the same procedures 
2d in the first volume of 
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Letters 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FOURTEEN 





(2) The eminent architect and phi- 
losopher, Ralph Adams Cram, in_ his 
essay “Why WE Do Not Behave Like 
Human Beings,” says that we have 
blandly assumed that all creatures hav- 
ing the physical attributes which put them 
in a category of “homo sapiens” also 
have the physical attributes which put 
them in a category of human beings. This, 
Mr. Cram says, is wholly unwarranted 
and an error of the first magnitude. Con- 
sequently we have all along been putting 
expectations upon the masses of Homo 
Sapiens which they are utterly incapable 
of meeting. 

In the psychological laboratory, at 
least, Carl E. Seashore’s Measures of 
Musical Talents, which show as much as 
200 times difference between one indi- 
vidual and another in the capacity for 
music, would seem to throw light on 
Cram’s theory. How can the emotion of 
aesthetic experience in music reach the 
same level when the initial impression 
varies so widely? 

I should like to advance the unoriginal 
but interesting idea that certain individ- 
uals (which we commonly classify as 
genius) of the race push back the fron- 
tiers of psychic development, and that 
we can, alas, always expect an enormous 
time lag on the part of the masses. This 
is not so simple because it has always 
been so, but modern educational practices 
and the ever increasing revelations of in- 
dividual differences offer a reasonable 
amount of support to such a belief. Cram 
goes so far as to say that he can find no 
respectable shred of evidence that the 
masses have budged a peg in four thou- 
sand years. 

In conclusion I should like to pose 
what, it seems to me, are the principal 
questions to be answered: 

Modern education, including music 
education (which acts upon the Jeffer- 
sonian concepts of education), must ask 
itself whether it will continue to accept 
the theses that the masses are indefinitely 
educable. 

If so, then the expectation which music 
educators have been putting upon the 
masses is surely not too great, and we 
may be more confident in applying the 
word “failure” to our work. The answer 
then, would lie in the direction of better 
teachers and better techniques. 

If not, then our expectations have been 
too high, and a general movement for 
new aims is in order. These new aims 
have already been suggested many times 
by far-sighted members of our organiza- 
tion. They can be summed up in one 
phrase: “Human personality first; sub- 
ject matter second.” If this is what we 
have been doing right along then we 
have no right to censure ourselves be- 
cause the average GI is at sea with 
Bach or Brahms: we are using the wrong 
measuring stick to test our results. 

The thought strongly suggests itself 
that students in general music classes of 
the near future will be sectioned accord- 
ing to capacity and that only then will we 
be able to get our expectations some- 
where near reasonable limits. 

Will we begin to know when we have 
reached a saturation point? We should 
keep a “weather eye” on the radio, tele- 








Men of Thought— 
Men of Action— 


Clear the Way! 
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CLEAR THE WAY! 


A Call to Action 
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Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
great new song 





Charles Wakefield 
Cadman 


internationally famous for his 
operas and instrumental music, 
as well as for beloved songs such 
as “At Dawning,’’ needs no 
introduction. The Lorenz Pub- 
lishing Company predicts that 
his new work, “‘Clear the Way,”’ 
will find a place among its 
equals, the songs the world loves 
and remembers. 


A Song for the Times 


“Clear the Way” is written in 
the keys of courage and opti- 
mism. Cadman expresses the 
courage that endures; he sounds 
the reveille of a new day. 


A Song That Will Live 


“Clear the Way” has universal 
appeal. The powerful melody 
and resolute rhythms which 
characterize it make it unfor- 
gettable. The sincere dedication 
of Charles MacKay’s lyric will 
stir the heart. ‘‘Clear the Way”’ 
is perfectly adapted for such 
occasions as commencement 
ceremonies, patriotic gatherings, 
church rallies, and anywhere a 
call to action is needed. It will 
be an inspiring part of any 
concert program. 


Easy, yet Brilliant, 

Dynamic 

as a solo number for medium 
voice, “Clear the Way”’ is also 
available in simple choral 
arrangements for mixed voices 
(SATB) and for men’s chorus 
(TTBB). Order it from your 
dealer, or direct from the pub- 
lishers. 


Lorenz Publishing Company 


501 E. 3rd St. 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
91 Seventh Ave. 209 S. State St. 
New York Chicago 
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vision, sound recording, and the motion 
picture—all of which, as improved meth- 
ods of communicating ideas, have the 
possibilities of accelerating the aforemen- 
tioned time-lag of the masses. It is also 
evident that our psychic-pioneers will be 
correspondingly accelerated, so the pic- 
ture will relatively be the same. 
—GENE CHENOWETH, Chairman, Music 
Department, New Castle City Schools. 





From New Zealand 


Y POSITION AS TUTOR to. the 
M Women’s Division of the Farmers’ 

Union Music Classes has become 
over-arduous of late and I am looking 
forward to the period when the WDFU 
will be in a position to extend this work 
and engage several teachers to assist me. 
It is the ambition of the Dominion Exec- 
utive of the WDFU to go forward and 
extend my work all over the rural dis- 
tricts of New Zealand, and I, as their 
first tutor, will have to bear a major re- 
sponsibility in the functioning of these 
classes. It is with this thought in mind 
that I would like to inquire into the 
rights and privileges of membership in 
the MENC. Would it be possible for 
me to attend a Conference in America? 
On reading the MENC Journats and 
Conference volumes since 1938 I have 
been wonderfully influenced in my work 
and I do realize the vastness of your or- 
ganization and, may I say, can visualize 
to an extent the wonderful inspiration it 
must be to one and all attending such a 
Conference. 

I am particularly interested in music 
in the adult education department—both 
town and country. I have the honor of 
being the first to lecture on music at a 
WEA (Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion) summer school in New Zealand at 
both Waitaki and Fimane Boys’ High 
Schools in 1935-38, and the first tutor of 
the Southland, and, after the war, New 
Zealand WDFU music classes. 

My interest in school music is en- 
hanced largely due to the fact I have a 
large number of school teachers as 
students in my music classes in the 
rural districts where I am working.— 
J. Stmpson, 11 Mary Street, Invercargill, 
New Zealand. 


Our National Anthem 


To the Editorial Board: 


HE SUGGESTION by Peter W. Dykema 

in the September-October issue of 

Music Epucators JOURNAL concern- 
ing the use of the third stanza of our 
National Anthem is worthy of serious 
consideration by the MENC. This has 
been advocated before, but one of the 
things that discourages the use of this 
stanza is the “way in which it opens. 
“O thus be it ever when” is such a direct 
reference to what has been said in the 
preceding stanzas that the third stands 
incomplete and becomes awkward to use 
alone. If these words could be altered 
in such a way that the stanza might have 
a stronger opening and at the same time 
not lose its relationship to the others, 
then we might all be encouraged to use 
it in place of the first. 

As we study this opening line we find 
that the offending words are “thus” and 
“when.” If these words could be changed 
to “Lord” and “that” respectively, our 
opening line would read “O Lord be it 
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For — Cornet or Trumpet, French Horn or Mellophone, Trombone or 
Baritone, Eb Tuba or BBb Bass—By Harold Johnson, each. . $1.00 


Also—AEOLIAN STRING ENSEMBLE METHOD By Aileen Bennett and 
George Dasch. Violin, Viola, Cello and Bass Parts. Books |, Il 
OT Bc akcccscavdnstecsspecnsaansecesasenouee 
Conductor's Full Score and Piano, each.........+eeeee0+ 1.25 


POSITIONS FOR ALL STRINGS, an advanced Class Method 
by Harold M. Johnson. Price, each part, 75c; Full Score... $1.50 


Request lists of Band, Orchestra and Choral Music 
On Approval from your regular Music Dealer or 


H. T. FitzSimons Co., Inc. 


i: Chicago 4, Illinois 








ever that free men shall stand.’ The 
stanza is thus freed from its dependency 
on the preceding ones, and at the same 
time the meaning is not changed except 
to emphasize that which Mr. Dykema 
points out, 7. ¢., “the last stanza is a 
prayer, an aspiration; for all time, for 
all men.” 

In the second line the word “the” 
before “wars” could well be left out, 
using a musical slur on the word “and”: 
“Between their loved homes and war's 
desolation.” This is a minor item but 
it seems to strengthen the line and causes 
it to refer to all wars rather than to any 
specific war that happens to be going on. 

To some it might seem rather auda- 
cious to even suggest changing a song of 
this kind, but, after all, we have amended 
the Constitution of the United States to 
fit changing conditions, and we write and 
rewrite our laws to suit the needs of the 
people; why can we not change our 
patriotic songs to serve the prayers and 
aspirations of the nation if we find need 
for it? Let MENC seriously consider 
Mr. Dykema’s suggestion, together with 
this change or some other better way of 
adapting our National Anthem to fuller 
use by our people. 

The third stanza should be used, for it 
is the really significant one. Mr. Dykema 
states that “Those who have tried this 
experiment report new significance and 
new fervor in the singing of our Na- 
tional Anthem.” Let us all try it and let 
us all try this stronger opening line and 
help to perpetuate its use “for all time, 
for all men.” 

—Hucu T. RANGELER, Supervisor of 
Vocal Music, Secondary Schools, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 
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Wm. F. Ludwig, Jr. 


with the latest in 


DRUMS 


Snare drums and 
field drums ce- 
signed and bi ilt 
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See the finest 
Pedal Tympani 
in the world— 
the Concert 
Grand Pedal 
Tuned 
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The latest in steel 
batons with rubber ball 
and tip. 
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And you'll get FREE 
percussion tips and 
literature at Booth 30 
to help you with your 
drum problems. 
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Calling All Piano Teachers 


FAY TEMPLETON FRISCH 





portunity that has come to them in 

the history of American education! 
Shall we, as a united profession, with 
vision and courage, seize that opportunity 
or shall we let it slip by? 

Since all of us have the same goal— 
to interest more people in music through 
the piano—it is well for us as a profes- 
sional group to get together to discuss 
common problems, to exchange ideas, and 
develop a greater professional unity. 

The forward stens taken by the piano 
educators group are proving effective. 
The Music Educators National Confer- 
ence Committee on Basic Music Instruc- 
tion through Piano Classes has prepared 
the way for a national unification of 
piano educators. The time has come for 
all who believe in piano instruction as 
an integral part of music education to 
organize to promote the welfare of all. 

Some of the traditions of piano instruc- 
tion have become so deeply rooted in the 
minds of many teachers, music educators, 
and laymen that it is difficult for many 
of them to understand and realize the 
real contribution class piano work can 
make. They cannot think of piano in- 
struction being provided by anyone other 
than the private teacher. They do not 
know how easily and how well basic 
music instruction can be provided in piano 
classes. 

Many educators have been so con- 
cerned for the. past several years about 
band competitions and choral festivals 
that some aspects of music instruction 
have suffered as a result. When class 
piano teaching was recommended to 
them they were too busy to be concerned 
with it; they argued that “children would 
get piano instruction anyway.” It was 
not the fact that the educators were 
against this activity—it was the fact that 
they knew so little about what class piano 
teaching could contribute. It is the ac- 
tivity in which scales, key signatures, 
music reading, transposition, and other 
fundamentals can be taught easily and 
successfully to five- and _ six-year-old 
children. Nevertheless, here and there a 
director with vision has realized the 
value of class piano instruction and has 
enriched his music program by includ- 
ing it. 


P* NO EDUCATORS have the greatest op- 


© 


One reason for lack of understanding 
concerning class piano instruction is that 
no one has clearly defined the essential 
qualifications and attitude of the class 
piano teacher, or the principles under- 
lying the work. 

The teacher of class piano must neces- 
sarily have broad musical background 
and experience. She must understand 
thoroughly the relationship of her work 
to the rest of the music education pro- 


This article is submitted on behalf of 
the MENC Committee on Basic Music In- 
struction through Piano Classes, of which 
the author is a member. Chairman of the 
Committee is Raymond Burrows, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City : vice-chairman is Polly Gibbs, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge. 


gram and to the general curriculum of 
the elementary school. Too many direc- 
tors have not understood how essential 
it is for the class piano teacher to be 
more than a skilled pianist. She must 
be competent in the use of psychology 
techniques for the elementary school 
child and in classroom procedures. Most 
teacher-training institutions have failed 
to set up an adequate course of study in 
this field. 

The teacher of class piano hopes that 
the experience will be a happy and suc- 
cessful one for the child. If it is, it will 
act as a springboard to other music ac- 
tivities. She wants each pupil to play 
successfully many pieces on his level of 
understanding, and to acquire’ broad 
musicianship. She can only hope that 
out of her classes there may emerge some 
superior talent. 

® 


The function, then, of the piano class 
is to present fundamentals with the piano 
as the medium. Piano classes are labora- 
tories where aptitudes and special talents 
are discovered. Students who are found 
to have unusual possibilities need further 
development of skills and _ techniques 
which can be concentrated upon by the 
private teacher. 

The supervisor of vocal music does not 
expect all of her pupils to become con- 
cert or opera singers, but she hopes that 
through better knowledge of and more 
participation in music some real talent 
may emerge, talent that will be trained 
further by the private voice teacher. 

The class piano teacher is like the gen- 
eral practitioner while the private teacher 
is like the specialized physician. Both 
are definitely needed. Both are essential 
to the complete training of the individual. 
The specialized -physician, if he is to be 
successful in his work, must know what 
the general practitioner has done. © Dis- 
cussion and observation of procedures 
will benefit both. 

The opportunity is here for all piano 
teachers to contribute in their various 
ways to this larger program, and it is the 
hope of the committee that all teachers 
will wish to share in it. Frank discus- 
sion of common problems and free ex- 
change of ideas can enrich us and our 
teaching programs. 

“Physicians recognize the limitations 
of the situations confronting them. They 
accept human fallibility as a fact. Under 
no circumstances will a professional or 
ethical phvsician critize or comment un- 
favorably upon the diagnosis or practice 
of a colleague. The results have been 
gratifying to both the medical profession 
and to the public.”* Teachers would do 
well to develop that same professional 
loyalty. 

To discuss problems is to make for 
greater understanding; to understand is 
to promote a greater professional unity ; 
and greater professional unity is bound to 
bring higher standards of teaching and 
greater professional loyalty. 

* Sexson, J. A., NEA Journal, December 
1945, p. 212. 
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Music and I Q. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE SIXTY-TWO 





The first part of the investigation used 
ninety-six students. They were given 
one form of the test without music, and 
the other form with the playing of the 
group of somber compositions. The tab- 
ulation of scores revealed that this group 
had a mean average of 3.44 I.Q. points 
higher on that form of the test taken in 
silence. The playing of the somber music 
seemed to affect adversely the mean 
group score of these ninety-six individ- 
uals by nearly three and one-half points. 

The second part of the investigation 
used seventy-six individuals. These peo- 
ple were given the rhythmic music with 
one form of the test. With this group 
of students the opposite effect was pro- 
duced. The mean average score of this 
group was 3.76 higher with that form of 
the test taken with the rhythmic music 
in the background. The rhythmic music 
factor was apparently beneficial. 

The investigation at this point had pro- 
duced opposite results. One type of music 
had hindered group I.Q. scores, while 
another type had aided group I.Q. scores. 
This was an intriguing finding. It sug- 
gested that music of different types could 
both aid and hinder effort. It could send 
the pulse of the group either up or down 
the thermometer. Maybe it was strong 
medicine. 

The next obvious move was to take 
another group of students and subject 
them to both types of music. They 
would be given both the good and the 
bad medicine. One form of the test would 
have somber music in the background, 
while the other form would be taken with 
a setting of rhythmic music. If the find- 
ings of the previous two parts of the 
study were at all reliable, then by simple 
arithmetic the mean difference in the 
group scores should be about seven points 
in favor of that form of the test taken 
when the rhythm music was played. The 
group scores should average seven points 
lower on that form of the test taken 
with a setting of somber music. 

This part of the study used sixty-four 
students. The results almost completely 
corroborated the above arithmetic. The 
whole group averaged 8.81 points higher 
on that form of the test taken with the 
rhythm music in the background. The 
difference was slightly larger, in fact, 
than had been expected. 

Within the limits of this investigation, 
then, music seemed to influence group 
scores in standardized paper and pencil 
tests. It influenced group scores in both 
possible directions. One type of somber 
music seemed to hinder the mean group 
scores, while another type of music, the 
rhythmical, seemed to aid the mean 
group scores. 

The differences in the group scores 
were not large; in fact, they were some- 
what small. In individual cases such 
differences would hardly be considered. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the differences are average differences of 
groups, and that there were well over 
two hundred individuals in these groups. 
Under such circumstances and conditions, 
the differences become much more worthy 
of consideration. 
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In Every Clime and Country 
Haynes Craftsman-made Instruments 
Are Used by Leading Flute Players 


THEIR OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 


Perfect Intonation! Light Responsive Action! Beautifully 
Modelled Bodies and Key Mechanism! Above all, a New 
Specially Designed Head Joint Guaranteeing Even Balance 
and Full Rich Low Tones as well as a Fine Middle and 
High Register. 
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THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPANY 


Extends cordial greetings to all in attendance at the 
1946 Biennial Conference 
and will welcome the opportunity of greeting you 
personally at Exhibit Booth 35 


WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 
CRITERION BAND BOOK 
B. F. WOOD ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Theoretical works and varied material for the 
use of Music Educators. 





Catalogs gladly sent upon request. 





THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 
88 ST. STEPHEN STREET BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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PIANO 


“TEACHING LITTLE FINGERS TO PLAY” by 
John Thompson. A book in which the be- 
ginner is given an opportunity to play a tune 
at the very first lesson 60c 


“HAPPY DAYS” Book | by Pauline Heidel- 
berger. A book that gives the early beginner 
a foundation in piano study 50c 


“HAPPY DAYS” Book I! 50c 


“THE ADULT EXPLORER AT THE PIANO” 
by Ahearn, Blake and Burrows. Prepared 
with pieces adults like to play $1.00 


Pkf.-SCHOOL AND 
PRIMARY COLLECTIONS 


“STILL MORE SENTENCE SONGS’'—a 
Sequel to “Sentence Songs for Little Singers” 
and “More Sentence Songs for Little Singers” 
by Laura Bryant and Edna Ruf 50c 


“SONGS FOR THE NURSERY SCHOOL” 
by Laura Pendleton MacCarteney. Songs em- 
bracing activities for two year olds, tone games, 
finger plays, and many others $1.50 


“ROMP IN RHYTHM” by Seatter, Minnis 
and Wallace. Interpretative stories and original 
piano pieces to familiarize young children with 
all the simple rhythms. For use with children 
of the kindergarten and first grade $1.25 


OPERETTAS 


LAUGHING STAR OF ZUNI, Book and 
Lyrics by Theodosia Paynter, Music by Lily 
Strickland. An operetta in Two Acts for Junior 
Gredes. Vocal Score contains songs, piano 
acc. and full directions 60c 


THE FARMER IN THE DELL. Book, lyrics and 
music by Lillian Cervenka. One act. Vocal 
score contains songs, piano acc. and full 
directions 60c 


WHO STOLE THE TARTS? An enjoyable 
musical play in one act, two scenes. Music, 
lyrics and book by Maude Orita Wallace. Vocal 
score with piano acc. and full directions. .60c 


IN GAY HAVANA—Book, lyrics and music 
by Sibyl Evans Baker. Vocal score contains 
music, dialogue and action c<ncuae 


Stage Manager's Guide ; . .$1.00 


Jhe WILLIS 
MUSIC COMPANY 


124 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Do You Have the Answers? 





FOR many years the headquarters office of Music Educators National Conference has 


served as an information bureau and 


a medium of contact between inquirers and 


those who can supply the requested aids. This department in the Journal serves as 


an auxiliary to the MENC 
trate the varied 


the help of MEBNC officers, committee 


of uiries received. 
wa chairmen, and others. Readers are invited to 


information service, and the questions printed here illus- 


All have been answered by mail with 


send their own answers to the headquarters office. Copies of letters received will be 


forwarded to the 
lished in the Jo 


High School Music Buildings. Please 
send me the names of all the schools 
that have their own band buildings.— 
H.D. 

[Only a few high schools with music 
buildings as separate units are known 
to this answer man—among them Le- 
noir, S.C., Los Gatos, Calif., and Mason 
City, Iowa. Will Journal readers please 
help complete the list?] 


Approved Schools of Music Education. 
Do you publish a list of approved 
schools for training in music education? 
If so would you kindly send us that 
information and any other literature 
which would be helpful in counseling 
our students? We should also appre- 
ciate information concerning scholarship 
aid available for study in your profes- 
sion—O.H. 

[The Music Educators National Con- 
ference does not publish a list of ap- 
proved schools preparing students for 
the teaching of music in the schools. 
At present a committee is completing 
the establishment of an approved course 
of study for such institutions, but that 
is as far as we have gone. Write your 
State Department of Education for this 
information. Many state departments 
list schools whose work is outstanding 
for a state teaching credential. Infor- 
mation about scholarships can be se- 
cured from the schools’ so _ listed.— 
C.M.D.] 


State Music Supervision. As you 
know, at the MENC War Emergency 
Council meeting, recommendations were 
made that we take action in the direc- 
tion of making available state super- 
visors of music through our State De- 
partments of Education. I have been 
made chairman of a committee to find 
the proper means of getting such a state 
supervisor established. One of the first 
things the committee must do is develop 
data. Could you give us through the 
national office information as to how 
many state supervisors of music are 
employed, how such supervisors were 
established, their various duties and the 
benefits which they are able to bring to 
education in the state as a whole?— 
E.D.K. 

{The establishing of county and state 
music supervision is included in the 
current promotional program platform 
of the MENC, and although the actual 
promotion will have to come from the 
states themselves, the National Con- 
ference can assist with material of a 
general nature. The states can help 
each other considerably by sending to 
the national office materials, ideas, and 
procedures that prove successful in the 
local situations. In this way the best 
can be exchanged and the headquarters 
office can act as a clearing house. There 
are at present eleven state music super- 
visors. The latest Yearbook, 1939-40, 
has some very good articles on the sub- 
ject, a particularly good one being that 
on page 204, by Thomas Annett of State 
Teachers College, La Crosse, Wis. Other 
articles will be found on pages 199, 206, 
and 202. The following Yearbooks also 
contain some pertinent articles: 1926, 
1929, 1937, and 1938.] 


nirers concerned, and answers of especial interest will be pub- 


GI Vocational Training in Music. Have 
just been interviewed by the “job- 
counseling’”’ non-commissioned officer at 
the Army Base, and have chosen music 
as my future profession or career. ‘“‘Are 
You Interested in Music. as a Vocation?” 
was most applicable and enlightening. 
Could you forward a copy of this pam- 
phlet along with any other pertinent 
information on composition and voice, 
and on schools and qualifications—those 
being recognized under the GI Bill of 
Rights in schools of the City, State or 
Federal classification in the New York 
City area—M.M.H. T/5. 

[The pamphlet was promptly mailed, 
and Sgt. M.M.H. was advised to get in 
touch with the nearest local office of 
the Veterans Administration for infor- 
mation regarding recognized schools of 
music in his area—and for any other 
information pertaining to the applica- 
tion of the GI Bill of Rights.] 


Course of Study—<Accrediting. Part 
of my work assigned in the graduate 
class consists of orientation in mate- 
rials for public school teaching in music 
and is therefore of great importance to 
the class, and we all would be grateful 
if you will send us a copy of the latest 
standardized course of study of music 
recommended by the Music Educators 
National Conference. We are also in- 
terested in knowing whether or not an 
accrediting organization similar to the 
MENC exists in Great Britain and the 
sritish Commonwealth of Nations.—R.D. 

[The Music Educators National Con- 
ference does not publish a standardized 
course of study in music nor recom- 
mend any such course. Courses of 
study are usually built to fit the needs 
of individual school systems, and while 
there is naturally a great deal of sim- 
ilarity, it is impossible to recognize any 
as establishing a standard for the entire 
profession. A good source book for 
such information is “A Professionalized 
Study of Public School Music” by Me- 
Cauley, published by Avent. You will 
find in this book courses for each level 
selected from a wide list of communi- 
ties. This reply also applies to ques- 
tions of M.B.P., A.R.S., C.K.L., and sev- 
eral others. The answer man does not 
know of any organization similar to the 
MENC in Great Britain, although there 
are organizations of music teachers. An 
inquiry directed to the Minister of Edu- 
tion in London would secure informa- 
tion. You are in error, however, in re- 
ferring to the MENC as an accrediting 
organization. Mempership in this body 
is open to anyone interested in music 
education.—C.M.D.] 


Correspondence [Invited from Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School Music 
Clubs. The members of the Music Club 
of the Prospect Park Public School in- 
vite the members of other music clubs 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada to exchange letters concerning club 
activities. This invitation is restricted 
to the clubs in elementary or junior 
high schools. Address correspondence 
to Marion Hartensveld, Secretary, 
Prospect Park Public School Music 
Club, Prospect Park, N. J. 
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Band and Orchestra Rehearsal Sched- 
ules. I am interested in securing in- 
formation as to the percentage of high- 
school bands and orchestras which hold 
rehearsals outside of school hours, and 
the percentage of those which are 
scheduled during the day. I am also 
interested in learning the average num- 
ber of rehearsals for high schools of 
500 enrollment.—R.A.F. 

[Reply supplied by Louis G. Wersen, 
president of the National School Orches- 
tra Assn., director of music, Philadel- 
phia schools: I do not have any statis- 
tics covering this matter throughout 
the country. In the Philadelphia senior 
high schools there are 24 regularly 
rostered bands and _ orchestras. The 
customary school roster is from 9:00 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Seven groups rehearse 
in school hours; 12 groups rehearse out 
of school hours; 5 groups rehearse both 
in and out of school hours, i.e., 2 periods 
might be in school time and 2 periods 


out. There are 2 junior high school 
orchestras and bands. The school day is 
from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. Twenty 


are in the school day, 2 are out. In the 
senior high schools, bands and orches- 
tras are regularly rostered for four 45- 
minute periods per week. The junior 
high school groups are rostered as ‘“‘club 
activities” with credit for an average of 
3 periods per week.] 


Opening a Studio. I am planning to 
open a music studio and I would ap- 
preciate any material and advice on how 
to make this studio a success, such as 
pamphlets concerning how a_ beginner 
should be taught and instructions on 
how to play band instruments; also a 
list of music instruction books for band 


instruments.—M.P.S. 


[A copy of “Are You Interested in 
Music as a Vocation” and other mate- 
rials were sent to M.P.S., and a kindly 
suggestion that perhaps he should not 
plan to open his studio until he has a 
bit more background and training in 
music and in teaching than his inquiry 
indicates. This suggestion also applies 
in the cases of O.K.R., D.A.T., C.K.J., 
and several others who have expressed 
an interest in preparing to teach music 
privately, but who evidently should seek 
the advice of experienced music instruc- 
tors, and make inquiry at teacher-edu- 
cation institutions or conservatories in 
their localities regarding the prepara- 
tion needed to qualify for the profes- 
sion.] 


Harmony and Appreciation Course. 
During the ensuing year we are plan- 
ning to inaugurate in our county school 
system a new course in harmony and 
appreciation. This course is to be 
offered for one-half unit of credit per 
year for four years. As yet we have no 
definite outline or books for a course 
such as is mentioned above, and we are 
wondering if you have any working 
plans of this type that we might use as 
a guide in making this a _ successful 
harmony-appreciation course.—S.W.R. 

[Reply supplied by Wendell Otey, 
chairman, MENC Committee on Music 
Theory: My first impression is that 
harmony and appreciation is a difficult 
assignment for amalgamation into one 
course. If the whole outline is to 
spread over four years, I would suggest 
two years of appreciation and two of 
harmony presuming that a_ student 
would advance from one class to an- 
other and that there would not be du- 
plication of material from one year to 
another. This may not be what you 
mean, anyway. Basically, I take “ap- 
preciation” to mean a study of music 
literature (composed pieces), while 
“harmony,” or “theory,” is a technical 
study of how music literature is put to- 
gether. Any harmony course must make 
reference to composed pieces as_ the 
basis for the precepts taught, hence 
involves appreciation. A beginning 
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DANZA DRAMMATICA 


Striking, 
unusual rhythms, 


Flute and piano 


23 WEST 47th STREET 





theory book that quotes copiously from 
the original art-works in connection 
with teaching tetrachords, scales, inter- 
vals, and basic chords, is “Exploring 
Music” by Jones and Bailey (C. C. 
Birchard & Co). Usually only 8 to 12 
measures of the piece are quoted, so it 
is up to the teacher to supply more of 
the original work from which the quote 
comes, either through piano illustration 
or records. For straight appreciation, 
Theodore Finney’s “Hearing Music” is 


Frank Fragale 


skillfully arranged 
by the composer 
for various 
instrumental combinations. 


Clarinet in Bb and piano 
Bb tenor saxophone and piano 
Eb alto saxophone and piano 


Xylophone and piano 


EDITION MUSICUS - NEW YORK INC. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


good; his prose style is conversational 
and makes easy reading. The funda- 
mental idea to remember, however, is 
that music must be heard before it is 
read about or analyzed, so that both ap- 
preciation and harmony must start with 
whatever listening experiences have 
been had or can be made available to 
the student. If a book is used that 
talks about a sizeable amount of music 
that the student has not assimilated 
aurally, only trouble can result.] 
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YOU CAN BANK ON A FRANK 


No instruments at any price are 
made with more care and precision 
than those that bear the name 
of William Frank. No instruments 
give more pleasing intonation, true 
tone, and playing ease. With the 
knowledge of long-time experi- 
ence, William Frank craftsmen are 
consistently producing the best in 
brass. The makers of these horns 
are master-workmen; their prod- 
ucts are master-works. We invite 


you to test them and be convinced. 


Untiam Prank Company 


; CHICAGO 
Since 1909 


Where Croftsmanship Has Been a Tradition 
Exclusive Distributors 
TARG & DINNER, Inc. The Wholesale Music Center 


425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-FIVE 





(h) Cooperation with state organizations and other state 
leadership in the promotion of an integrated program of 
state-wide and county-wide music supervision. 

(i) Cooperation with other organizations and agencies 
in securing support for legislation helpful in the advance- 
ment of music in the United States. Suggested items in- 
clude, in addition to the state music tax law, such projects 
as securing a better status for musicians in the Army and 
provision for more satisfactory Army bands; securing in- 
creased appropriations for the U. S. Office of Education in 
order to provide for an adequate number of specialists in 
music, and for services through a properly staffed de- 
partment. 

(j) Active participation in the international program of 
music exchange and extension. 

(7) To undertake such a project would involve several 
factors which would not only be concerned with the proposed 
program of extended service and cooperation, but would also 
have a direct bearing upon the general affairs and routine 
work of the organization. The following items are among 
those which obviously would be involved: 

(a) Additions to the office staff, and expansion of office 
facilities. 

(b) A considerably increased travel budget. 

(c) Increased budget for printing and mailing. 

(4) Continuation and extension of contacts and coop- 
eration with other national organizations and agencies in 
music and education; continuation and extension of con- 
tacts and cooperation with the parent organization, the 
National Education Association; with the United States 
Office of Education and other Government departments 
and agencies, and with the Pan American Union. 

(8) Carrying on such a planned program would, in itself, 
have the effect of a general publicity and promotional cam- 
paign for the Music Educators National Conference and its 
affiliate and auxiliary components. To secure the full values 
from the standpoint of increase in strength, numerically and 
financially, through increased membership, still further at- 
tention would have to be given to: 

(a) The maintenance and supervision of the national, 
state, and local membership committee organization. 

(b) Organizational developments and readjustments. 

- (c) Administrative supervision of the national organiza- 
on. 

(ad) Integration of the educational objectives and pro- 
grams of the affiliated organizations and the auxiliaries. 

(e) Extension of cooperation through the headquarters 
Office, field service and otherwise, with state affiliates and 
other units of the national organization. 

[Note: Members of MENC are invited to send their 
comments on the foregoing to President John Kendel, 64 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl.] 


Curriculum Committee Reports 


Nn AVAILABLE in a printed volume are the edited reports 
of the 1944-45 Music Curriculum Committees. It is 
without question the book of the year from the standpoint of 
music educators. Representing the second biennium of the 
six-year curriculum study period, the volume combines, in 
compact, streamlined form, the reports of the committees 
organized by the six MENC Divisions to carry on the 
studies which were begun by the “Widening Horizons” 
committees set up in 1942. 

The material, provided by a total of ninety-seven indi- 
vidual committees, has been organized under twenty-eight 
headings, covering the various general and special aspects 
of teaching programs, pre-school through college and uni- 
versity, and allied areas of relations and resources influenc- 
ing curriculum development. 

90 pages, paper cover. $1.00 postpaid. 
to MENC headquarters office. 


1943 Manual Out of Print 


HE officers of the National School Band, Orchestra, and 

Vocal Associations have announced that the 1943 edition 

of the School Music Competition-Festivals Manual, now out 

of print, will not be reprinted. Plans for the publication of 

a new Manual, entirely revised, are now under considera- 

tion, and an announcement will be released following the 

meeting of the NSBOVA Board of Control, held in Cleve- 
land at the time of the MENC Convention. 

C. V. BuTTELMAN, 
Executive Secretary. 


Address orders 
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CARL FISCHER @anouuced 
NEW ADDITIONS TO ITS CATALOG OF 
OUTSTANDING AMERICAN MUSIC 


While maintaining and augmenting a rich and varied catalog of fine 
music of the past, Carl Fischer, Inc., is constantly adding to its list 
distinguished music by contemporary composers. Here are some new 
works by outstanding American composers of our day. 


FOR THE PIANO 

TEN ETUDES by Virgil Thomson 

A group of distinctive etudes by the celebrated composer, critic and lecturer. Each 
composition has a twofold aspect: it is both a technical study and a program piece 


Fingering and annotations have been supplied by E. Robert Schmitz, who gave the 
group its first public performance. Price: 2.50 


FOR THE VIOLIN 
DOWN EAST SUITE by Douglas Moore 


An engaging suite for violin and piano by a versatile composer. Douglas Moore, who 
is Head of the Music Department of Columbia University, has long been recognized for 
his stimulating use of American themes. Price: 1.25. 


(Orchestra Score and Parts available on rental) 


FOR SOLO VOICE AND PIANO 
JOHNNY APPLESEED by Jacques Wolfe 


A delightful and dramatic solo by the brilliant American composer who is a recent 
addition to our catalog. The song, which was inspired by the familiar American fotk 
legend, is published for high and medium voice. Price: .60 each. 


SONGS FROM THE AMERICAN FOLK by Ernst Bacon 
A group of three attractive adaptations of American folk material arranged by a versa- 
tile composer. Mr. Bacon treats the familiar ‘Buffalo Gals’ in ao striking and individual 
manner. The other two subjects , while less well known, are real gems of American 


folklore. 


BUFFALO GALS 


For medium and low voice. Price: .60 each. 
















ADAM AND EVE 


For medium and low voice. Price: .50 each. 


THE LONESOME GROVE 


For high and medium voice. Price: .45 each. 


FOR INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE 
CONCERTO FOR ORGAN, STRINGS AND HARP 


by Howard Hanson 


An unusucl ensemble of instruments masterfully blended by the renowned composer, 
conductor and educator. Score for organ and piano: 2.50. 
(Full Score and Parts available on rental) 


CARL FISCHER, INC. 


62 COOPER SQ. * NEW YORK + 119 W. 57 ST. 
BOSTON + CHICAGO °* DALLAS +» LOS ANGELES 
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